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PROLOGUE. 



■£J*$i5)FiADER, behold us launch our bark again, 
Si^S* ^ or storo* or sunshine on the perilous mail 
Of Academic favour or disdain. 

First to the Past and the departed year ; 
Be all our faults borne out upon its bier, 
And truer beauties crown the new one here. 

The Present sees our course again begun, 
The joys and trials of one voyage done, 
Hope lights us onward with the rising sun. 

And for the Future — critic, foe or friend. 

Let generosity with justice blend 

And do not speak to mar but write to mend. 
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THEN AND NOW. 

(April, 1860.) 

FORTY years are gone and past, 
(Ah I life is short, and years fly fast) 
Since first it was my fate to see 
This ancient town of Shrewsbury. 

Thrice six miles (a wearisome way) 

Six miles to the hour, I had journey'd that day, 

Not unrefreshed by road-side ales 

On the box of the slow old " Prince of Wales." 

Behind me rose the Wrekin's ridge, 
Before me sloped the English bridge ; 
Beneath — the Severn, broad and strong, 
Eippled and roll'd, and rush'd along. 

Tower and spire, rank on rank, 
Crown'd the beautiful opposite bank 
A fairer town-approach I ween, 
No poet's eye hath often seen. 
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Then and Now. 

Up Wyle-cop steep, through Market- square, 
The coach to the Talbot Inn did fare ; 
Whence I sought out my new abode 
ast by tbe pleasant Chester road. 

new abode it was in truth, — 
resting-place for ripening youth ; 
halt for one 'twist boy and man, 
Tiere play might cease, ere work began. 

had left the home of my childish years, 
had bid farewell to my boyish peers, 
o more at school, not yet at college 
lucking the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

[y thought looked backward to a scene 
blaze with memory's sunset sheen ; 
srward, through mists of hope and fear, 
o many a dim, uncertain year. 

nd now those years nigh past and done — 
ife's thousand battles lost and won — 
bserved that early sunset sheen 
y troublous clouds that float between — 

gain beneath tbe Wrekin's ridge, 
gain beside the English bridge, 
see the Severn stream once more 
ush, roll, and ripple as of yore. 
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Then and Now. 

Again the spire-crown' d bank appears 
Adorn'd, as in departed years, 
With houses fair and gardens trim 
Down to the very river's brim. 

And though that river now must flow 
Under the railway bridge below, 
And the soft murmur of its stream, 
Be lost amid the roar of Bteam,— 

The scene hath undergone no change, 
Since those old days, so sad and strange, 
Am that which sits upon hie brow, 
Who view'd it then — who views it now. 

His eye is dim, his hair is grey, 
The strength of his prime hath past away ; 
He hath trod life's track from youth to age, 
And soon must end his pilgrimage. 

He thinks of the day, with a sadden 'd soul, 
When Jobson and he sat cheek by jowl 
(Not unrefresh'd by road-side ales) 
On the box of the slow old " Prince of Wales." 



J. MOULTRIE. 
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Thb Death of Socratbs. 



THE DEATH OF SOCEATES. 

fTlHE day was come : its earliest morn had brought 
-"- Hia true disciples to the teacher's cell. 
Who. gathering round the master of their thought, 
Wept him they loved so well. 

Yea, moving blindly in much heaviness, 

And left amid perplexities alone, 
They mourned as men, in a great wilderness, 

Mourn when their guide is gone. 

Remembering how, without reward or praise, 

That temperate truth had drawn the hope of Greece ; 

Leading to wisdom, — pleasant are her ways, 
And all her paths are peace : 

But sternly sent the arrogant to school, 

And on false-seeming set the brand of shame ; 

Looking beyond the pomp of petty rule, 
To whence true honour came. 

So men arraigned the saint of blasphemy ; 

The sage arraigned they of corrupting youth ; 
Arraigned the saint whose life was purity — 

The sage whose speech was truth. 
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The Death of Sochates. 

Bat rather in that chance he did rejoice, 
Yea, set to blessings that calamity ; 

And, doubting nothing, made heroic choice — 
Ab he had lived — to die. 

Nor bated aught of blameless innocence, 
Nor courted any pity of the strong ; 

But, dauntless ever in a great defence, 
He cried against the wrong. 

Nor might he not foreshadow one to be, 

Dragged downward by the race He came to sa 

Through bitterer scorn, unjuster contumely, 
Down to a grander grave. 

Or aa that cloud of faithful witnesses, 
Marched cheerfully on torture and on sword, 

Expecting after any agonies 
The coming of the Lord : 

So looked he on his judges, witting well 
Thoir sorest penalty must bring release 

In such an end as theirs who nobly fell 
Before the gates of Greece. 

Who passed in blood without applause a crown, 
From that loud day to where we cannot see : 

Such loss their gain, and such defeat renown, 
Such death their victory. 
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8 The Dkath of Socbatks. 

Likewise even now did his own peace rebuke 
In prison his moved Mends for fruitless fears ; 

Then spake the sage, when that accustomed look 
Had set a truce to tears : — 

" Upon their death the silver swans rejoice, 
Meeting that God to whom their lives belong, 

And pour the glory of their treasured voice 
In floods of jubilant song; 

Shall I not too be glad, who pass to range 
In some blest place with the great dead, my peers, 

Proceeding through all form of nohler change 
Down unimagined years 1 

For I believe I am not wholly dust, 

But somewhere, somewhere, with diviner powers, 
They greatly live, the spirits of the just, 

A larger life than ours. 

For we abiding in infirmity, 

In Seehly tabernacles groan forlorn, 
Expecting, till on this mortality, 

It break, the perfect morn. 

Yea, as the ocean monsters, leagues from land, 
Of upper splendours live unwittingly, 

Wallowing a black bulk over boundless sand, 
Deep in the gloom of sea ; 
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The Death of Socbates. 

We to the blessed gods axe such as they ; 

In doubt and consternation draw we breath, 
Sorrow out joy, and darkness is our day, 

Yea, and our life is death. 

But when, at length, release from flesh is given, 
From doubt and folly, and desire and fears, 

Then shall the voiceful presences of heaven, 
Ring on bewildered ears ; 

Then shall the true earth open on our sight, 
And the true firmament above us shine, 

And dwelling ever in that perfect light 
We too shall be divine," 

He spake as babes who know not what they say, 
But if of men, Lord be good or bad, 

Then, for he did desire to see Thy day, 
He seeth, and is glad. 

He ceased, nor wept ; he drank the cup, nor quailed ; 

The jailor stern stood softened at his side ; 
Then, as the force within him slowly failed, 

He laid him down and died. 

Nor did he at the last at all recoil, 
Nor railed at all upon malignant foes, 

But cheerfully seemed passing from long toil 
To some serene repose. 
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10 The Death of Socrates. 

And o'er his death a smile stole silently, 
Telling of constant calm, of holy trust; 

For who shall wait with purer heart than h 
The rising of the just '! 



EnirPATMMA. 

TVTOT any builded shrine, since breath began, 
-L" Was half so sacred, stranger, as tbis sod. 
For nnderneath is the most righteous man 
That ever knew not God. 



Trin. Coll., Cam. 
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An Imaginary Love Letter 



AN IMAGINARY LOVE LETTER 

from a Celebrated Philosopher to the object o 
his affections. 

Royal Institution. 
Dear Miidam, 

Alas I that my pen 
Should have such a theme! At a quarter past ten 
Down stairs (to my sorrow what ear can be deaf) 
A sad accident happened to poor Mrs. F. 
You must know, I had made, to my great satisfaction, 
A machine of my own for dissolving attraction. 
From one piece of matter, whole millions of articles 
Were made, by the new separation of particles, 
With this I had purposed on Friday amid you all 
To unsubstantize substance, dfmde individual. 
I told it to Brande — Ah I how little thought he or I, 
Who would be the first to establish the theory; 
For poor Mrs. F., as was always her custom, 
Took hold of the things on the table to dust 'em, 
When puff go her particles — some lite a cinder 
Volatilized, emigrate out of the window- 
Some float to the table — Some sink to the floor, 
Some mix with the dust she was sweeping before, 
Some fell in the dust, and ne'er offered to stir, 
No matter henceforward could matter to her— 

VOL. II. o 
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12 An Imaginary Love Letter. 

Some settle on Brando, but the greater part flee 
Instinct with affection to pulverize me — 
Imagine my feelings — imagine my cries, 
When I felt the dust turning to mud in my eyes ; 
I sneezed : — In my bosom then faucy the strife, 
When for snuff I had taken a pinch of my wife ! 
I called for a shovel, and then with a feather 
I swept the unfortunate lady together ; 
And I sent to the " crowner" to say that he must 
Wear hia worst pair of trowsers to sit on the dust. 
a a a : ooeiioooooooo 

Then come to the garret that's vacant for you 

At the very tip-top of your own Institu — 

We'll live upon science, since all things are fusible. 

We'll make megatherium broth in a crucible ; 

By acoustics, not bells, from the kitchen we'll Betty call, 

Boast mutton by sparks, electro-magnetical ; 

To fill up the kettle hydraulics shall toil, 

And obliging caloric shall help it to boil, 

The oxy-gens, hydro-gens, sulphates, and all, 

Shall wait on your pleasure, attend at your call ; 

The battery (ah, when you first came to see 

The galvanio, how deeply you galvanized me !) 

Shall be yours, if you like — the electrical too 

And e'en my retorts shall be courteous to you. 



MOOQQOQ Ji'OOOQOO 
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—WHAT IS WRIT, IS WHIT; 



?rTlIS night : the Holy Huntress from her car 

-*- Pours down a stream of beauty silver- white,. 
Attemper'd in its radiance by the far 
Ethereal journey thro' the realms of night, 
Soft but not feeble, clear hut not too bright ; 
And all the starry glories round the throne 
Of God which blaze with undiminished light, 
The illuminations of the starry zone 
All lend some loveliness, some graces of their own. 

n 

Who does not feel the beauty of the hour 

Subdue his soul with tearful tenderness, 

And bow beneath the spirit- stiring power ! 

Oh t is there not at night a strange distress, 

E'en as a shadow on the loveliness 

And sheen of nature's face ? — yet how serene 

She lies before us in her languidness I 

Oh, Holy Nature, Mother, Goddess, Queen, 

Gh, why that look of woe, why are those toar-drops soon? 
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m. 

Why art thou sad, sweet Nature ? Why to all 

Thy children hast thou taught a plaintive song'. 1 

Why does the nightingale's own music fall 

So sadly on the ear, that the sweet throng 

Of symphonies, that gush the woods along, 

Is like a tale of unrequited love, 

Or the sweet saddened strains of beauty's tongue, 

Mourning a friend, whom death's dark shades rem< 

To Hades' silent shore, the distant dim above ? 

IV. 

But the still sadness of the eventide 

Who would exchange for hours of flaunting day ? 

There is a magic grace on ev'ry side, 

There is a beauty io the silver ray, 

A tenderness in Philomela's lay, 

A melody in Even's Zephyr air, 

A wonder in each starlight far away, 

That sink into the spirit'* depths and there 

Lie in the heart's deep sea reflected, oh how fair ! 

V. 
And all around is peace —the stars above 
Gaze on us tranquilly, and we on them 
Look up, and for those orbs a wondrous love 
Arises in our hearts : each glorious gem 
That glitters in Heaven's azure diadem, 
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15 

Each living light, each flower of gold that there 
Hangs in its beauty on the eternal stem 
Of harmony, that thro' the boundless air 
Connects each star to star with silent ceaseless care — 

VI. 

Is but a fire on Nature's altar lit, 
Whereon our souls were kindled, and our heart 
Looks upward, to the starry infinite, 
And feels its own infinity, and start 
Emotions from our inmost souls, a part 
. Of our unseen existence, which the slime 
Of earth doth choke, but now they rise and dart 
Their essence into us, and thoughts sublime 
Carry us up aloft, as on a stair we climb. 

vn. 

To claim affinity with things that be 
Mighty and not of earth — and then the dream 
Is o'er, the surging of the mighty sea 
That bore us where all time and space did seem 
Like visions of the past. And we would deem 
Ourselves to be as gods, poor foolish clay, 
That would unveil the boundless with its gleam, 
It* weak faint gleam of light, and would essay 
To tread eternity — the creature of a Day ! 
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vra. 

And sad -thoughts steal upon us, and we think 

Of earth as of a prison-home, and then 

Think of ourselves, from lofty musings sink 

Into our own humanity, and when 

Our souls would rise, remember — we are men — 

And being men should have a man's desires, 

Nor seek for aught unknown to human ken 

And hope, but quenching all our proud soul's fires 

Go fawn before our kind, until such bondage tires. 

IX. 

Tis night on Lansdown— at my feet below 

The city slumbers, but not all ; for there, 

Sleepless and restless on her bed of woe. 

Lies the consumptive, with her long dark hair 

Falling in masses round that neck so fair, 

Damp with the dew of death, whose coming throws, 

Ite stilly shade before it, to prepare 

Those that have loved, to see the vision close, 

The shadow of he veil that brings the last repose. 

X. 
And there doth one lie sleepless, and the moan, 
Stopped ere it reach his lips, would seem to tell 
Of some deep sorrow, which to him alone 
Owns it's existence, in the inmost cell 
Of the sad heart confined, there — there to dwell, 
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That heart which were too proud to lift the veil 
That hid its mysteries, perchance too well ; 
But do, for what, Man, doth it avail 
To speak the spirit's woe, to thee an empty tale? 

XI. 
God 1 It is a fearful agony 
To watoh the night hours creeping slowly past 
Until the light of morning, and to lie 
Ev'n as a trampled thing beneath the blast 
Of the heart's passions, which die out, to cast 
Around the spirit despair's dark mantle-dress — 
Fearful the hurricane, and then at last 
More dread its parting gift which thus would press 
The almost lifeless soul into it's dark caress. 

XII. 
Then gladly turn we from such scenes — but see 
The lowered flag upon the sacred place ! 
Why weeps my country? Wellington, to thee 
She points, and, while the blinding tear drops chase 
Themselves adown her sorrow -lighted face, 
Answers, " My heart is with the mighty dead, 
The aged hero, from whose earthly race 
The hand of Death has called him, and has spread 
Beneath his weary limbs Best's ever-soothing bed. 
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xni. 

There is a voice of mourning and of pain, 
There is a sound of boding and of ill, 
There are hot teats, as Britain once again, 
Again, and for the last time, takes her fill 
Of gazing on her loved one, nor can still 
The passionate deep heavings of her breast, 
And the wild sobs of her despair, that will 
Break forth anew— and can the mother rest, 
When he is in his grave whom she so fondly bless 

XIV. 
Farewell, farewell, a last farewell ! 
We shall not see thee more, but yet the death 
Thou diest is not Death — the hero's knell 
But says " the body moves not ;" for the breath 
Of praise shall warm thee still ; the holy wreath, 
Wherewith thy country crowned thee, evermore 
Lives on thy brow, and from oblivion's teeth 
Protects thy honour'd Name and Lethe's shore 
Looks vainly for it's guest " He comes not — Life is 

XV. 

Farewell ! A note of sorrow which has rung 
How often on the soul 1 It's very tone 
Calls into life those dirges which among 
The heart's recesses vibrate still the moan 
Of the dead past. Does not their antiphone 
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Answer the last farewell, that like a hand 
Unseen doth sweep the soul, deep music's throne, 
From it's rich keys eliciting a grand 
And fearful symphony, the requiem o'er our land ? 

XVI. 

But stay— -our song grows sad! Awake, awake ! 

War's maddening strains that on this hill of old 

Told of the rush, the race for glory's stake, 

The routing of the foe, the corses cold 

Crying to heaven with voices manifold 

For vengeance on those demons who did light 

Rebellion's torch with all it's woe's untold, 

A lurid blaze to make more dread the night 

Fast coming on our isle, a dark'ning, dead'ning blight, 

XVII. 
I said, " Awake, my harp, awake." in vain 
I sweep thy chorda, for those are silent all ; 
The song thou sang'st is still, and hushed the strain 
I bid thee utter, and my hand doth fall 
On strings that vibrate not — in vain I call. 
I listen for thy voice ; the wind goes by 
Moaning among the trees — the brookless brawl 
Answers me, but thou answerest not, and I 
Will bid my song go rest, since rests its symphony. 

1852. 

VOL. II. D 
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Jodqe Not that ye be not Jiidoed. 



"JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED." 



EVEHAED, Everard, why so bitter 
You who once were a loving friend 1 
Why because of a fault or an error, 
Why should a genuine friendship end ? 
Once I thought it an enemy's function, 
Angrily thus my follies to scan ; 
Are you endowed with an angel's vision, 
Or with the eye of a mortal man ? 

Everard, Everard, too microscopic, 
Too intense is the glance you throw ; 
No ! I am not so weak as you think me, 
Not such a fool as you try to shew, 
Are you faultless, you great archangel, 
Ne'er have you needed the word " forgive" 
Is your existence divine and perfect ? 
I am a mortal, — I do but Uve. 
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Judge Not that re be not Judged. 

Grant I have err'd— (I needn't admit it) 
But if I grant it in acorn of room, 
Is it kind to leave me in anger, 
Bitter of heart, in life forlorn 1 
When I have need of aid and counsel 
Coldly you turn with a sovereign sneer, 
Coldly you turn with caustic reproaches 
Though you boasted your love sincere I 

Everard, Everard, can I forgive you ? 
Yes I forgive you, and love you still : 
Mine was not but a boyish friendship, 
Fickle, and flashing, and changed at will, 
Mark ! I do not ask you to love me, 
Friendship over is water spilt. 
Neither for you nor for me is it pleasant, 
Thus to be tilted at, thus to tilt. 

Everard, Everard, which was the truest, 
God in the future and time will shew ; 
Ne'er will I stoop to defence or excuses 
If you despise me,^ be it so ! 
But, my Everard, still — (for I love you) 
This, to the end, my prayer shall he, 
Ne'er may you be so sternly treated, 
Never be judged as you judge me. 
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ON THE SURPLICE DISPUTES. 

AVERY pretty public stir 
Is making, down at Exeter, 
About the surplice fashion ; 
And many unkind words and rude 
Have been exchanged about the feud, 
And much untoward passion. 

For me — I neither know nor care 
Whether a parson ought to wear 

A black dresa or a white dress ; 
Filled with a trouble of my own, 
A wife — who preaches in her gown, 

And lectures in her night-dress. 
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THE OLD SONG. 

" WILD WITH ALL REQRET 
DEATH IK LIFE THE DAYS THAT ABE NO MOKE." 

(T™™».) 

THAT song again — and sung by alien lips — 
It must not, shall not be 1 
Since sweet singer of that perished day 
The deathly shadow brought th' eclipse 

That sundered me and thee, 
The only minstrel hath been Memory — 
And now it comes, and thou art passed away, 
It must not be 1 



let it cease : sweetly may fall that voice 

On other ears than mine, 
The waves of golden music as they roll 
May charm the rockiest hearted to rejoice : 
That face be faultless, and that form divine, 

But oh they are not thine ! 
singer, the lost singer of my soul, 
They are not thine 1 
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24 Thb Old Song. 

My pain o'er-rides your joy — O let it cease 

It treads on holy ground, 
It hath been consecrated to the dead, 
And now it breaks upon the rest and peace 

With strange discordant sound : 
The balm that was so sweet, now galls a wound 
The thrust of love and death with heart-blood red, 

A deep abiding wound. 

Yet must I hear the song. With weary "never" 

Grief wails it in mine ear, 
And dropping tears points darkly to the tomb ! 
But Hope rejoicing toward a bright " for ever" 

Foretells the singer near 
With happier singing in a holier sphere : 
E'en so, I feel across the parting gloom, 

The song and singer near 1 
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ONE BY ONE, 

OR 

MAST NOTHINGS MAKE A SOMETHING. 

ONE by one men come and go, 
Drop by drop tbe rivers flow, 
Twig by twig the forests grow, 
Step by step the race is run, 
All that is, is one by one. 

Thus the rower seeks the shore, 

Faint and distant as before, 

Plying still the weary oar, 

Till each cliff and slope grows clear 
Nearer now, and now more near. 

Strike the hammer, strike again, 

For the workman's toil and pain 

Shall not alway seem in vain ; 

Lo 1 the towering pile shall rise 
Rising yet to meet the skies : 

Slowly built of many a stone 

Small and worthless each alone 

See the goodly fabric grown 

Great, though little every part, 
See thy future and take heart. 

G. W.B. 
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T)ARENT of learning Queen of arts of arms, 



r 



Life of the minstrel's lay the maiden's charms, 



Inspire the bard whose venturous flight would chase 

Thy Protean form through every varying phase. 

To know thee still in each mutation strange, 

Each shifting attitu.de, each startling change, 

In all varieties of realm and racej 

In each new character, each altered face, 

Allied with infamy, or linked with fame, 

In every climate, every age the same. 

Grant him to know thee unobscured in night, 

Brilliant in darkness though estranged from light, 

Still at his ear when ravished from his eyes 

Veiled in a mask tho' never in disguise — 

To trace thy steps to earth's remotest strand, 

Sunk in the sea, imprinted on the land — 

To hear thy voice amid the din of war, 

Mild in the senate noisy at the bar, 

From music banished, in the gamut found, 

And linked with harmony unknown to sound : 

To mark thee still amid the crowded mart 

Disclaimed by science yet akin to art, 
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Fast bound to matter, hat denied to form, 

Disowned by colour, and in painting warm, 

Glow in the portrait, mould the sculptured shape,, 

And live alike in elephant and ape ! 

To trace thy spirit thro' all nature spread, 

Bapt with the seraph, slumbering with the dead,. 

With saints in heaven, with demons in disgrace, 

In earth imprisoned, and diffused thro' space, 

And when Thy charms, still lovely in decay, 

Shall melt at last in viewless air away, 

Thy subtler essence entering at man's heart, 

Through all bis breast shall genial heat impart, 

Weave brighter visions in, his teeming brain. 

Twine with his wreath, and warble with his atrain 

Survive unquenched in Death's o'erwhelming wave. 

Brood o'er his hearse, and linger at his grave, 

Mix with his ashes, re-inspire his frame, 

Live in his epitaph, and share his name. 

The soldier meets thee in the deadly breach. 

The sailor shuns thee on the rock-strewed beach, 

The farmer toasts thee in his foaming ale, 

His children dread thee in the goblin tale. 

The housewife needs thee when she kneads her dough, 

The flirt requires thee in her favourite beau, 

Thy stately accents borne aloft in air, 

Yell in the frantic screamings of despair, 

Swell the loud chant, prolong the funeral wail, 

Sigh on the harp, and whisper in the gale. 
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28 An Enigma. 

With tlico Napoleon grasped the imperial crown, 
" The Duke" without thee smote the usurper down ! 
Thy voice hailed Nelson in each stage of war 
Aboukir, Copenhagen, Trafalgar^ 
To earlier Colon later Cook denied, 
Adventurous Parry hailed thee for his guide, 
And long thy fate shall pale Britannia weep, 
Whelmed with her Franklin in the Polar deep. 
When first, triumphant o'er chaotic gloom, 
Fresh from Creation in primaeval bloom, 
Heaven's hosts beheld this universe unfold 
Its bright proportions of ethereal mould, 
Thy voice exulting at the glorious birth, 
Swelled the loud anthem of angelio mirth, 
When time's last thunders on the globe shall roll. 
In conflagration thou shalt wrap the pole, 
Spurn the lost world, to desolation driven, 
And rise with saints, to find thy home in heaven. 
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SONG FOR THE FIVE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF ORIEL. 



TjlXULTET Mater Oriel in imis penetralibus, 
■U Nunc tempus honestissimis vacare Saturn alibus, 
Nunc versibus oanendum est Latinis et Ionicis 
Nunc audiendum vatibus, ut mihi, macaroniciB. 

Sing then all true men 

From pulpit, bar, or quorum 

Floreat Oriel in stecla Meculorum. 



Quern nos delectet veterum 
Cui Oriel ait ours 

Occaeloni faveat, non nobis reventurte. 
Man's race is short alas 1 
To tie coffin from the nursery 
Fire ages more shall pass 
With but one such anniversary, 
Sing then, &c. &c. 
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Hivwfitv irniTtc ouv, 

Compotemus, sodales ! 

To the memory, and renown, 

Of our Butler's and our Raleigh's, 

And to sages yet unborn, 

Insignissimis virtute, 

Who old Oriel shall adorn. 

When our bones have done their duty. 
Sing then, &c. &o. 

To our noble head and fellows true. 

We'll drink a health and blessing, 

Ol vvy Si^oyrai i/ftac tv 

Kai caXoic hnriaaaiv 

Sit placens uxor singulis 

Et res abunda domi 
Per ora volet usque laus 
Edvardi atque Bromi. 

Sing, then, &c. &c. 
Old and famous is our College, Sirs, 
As Romulus and Remus, 
A stately tree of knowledge, Sirs, 
From groves of Academus, 
Lo I onoe 600 years it flowers 
Then more antiquorutn, 
We'll bask beneath its social bowers, 
And toast it in a jorum. 

Sing then, &c. Ao. 
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TO LESBIA. 
Translation fbom Catullus. 

T IKE to the Gods lie seems to be j 

-" Above the Gods he is to me, 

Who, Bitting gazing upon thee, 

Sees thee, and hears thee, Lesbia. 

Ah that sweet smile ! alas, in vain, 
Thought, prudence, wisdom, would restrain ; 
Thought, prudence, wisdom, are in vain, 

While gazing on thee, Lesbia. 

Then all man's pride is lost, forgot ; 
Then sense, then thought, e'en words are not, 
All senses merge in one sweet thought, 

While gazing on thee, Lesbia. 

Such idle hours are dangerous, Catullus ; 
Then out them ; or our idle hours will kill us ; 
Old Troy, and all the rest, so poets tell us, 
Such idle hours laid low, as sweetly sell us, 

While gazing on thee, Lesbia. 
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THE TRUE VOLUNTEER. 



TTTE Volunteers, defenders true, 
* " Will keep peace while we can, 
In ev'ry clime, of ev'ry hue, 
Man is our brother man. 

But if fierce foes ' 

With war's fell woes, 
Our island home attack, 

Our patriot ire 

And rifle-fire 
Shall hurl th' Invader back. 

Old England's Archers, why so well, 
The long Yew Bow could wield ! 
With vict'ry wreath'd their arrows fell 
On many a battle field. 

And we their sons, 

Will point our guns, 
The same triumphant track. 

With aim as due 

And hearts as true, 
To drive Invaders back. 
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The True Volunteer. 

We know — wo feel — Victoria reigns, 
O'er land of liberty, 

Where Conscience fears no Tyrant's chains, 
And truth illumes the free. 

These rights divine, 

Our Isles enshrine, 
Should despot dare attack, 

With patriot might, 

To death we'll fight. 
Or drive th' Invader back. 
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FAREWELL STANZAS. 

THOUGHTS of the lost— the loved— the d 
Like Eden flowers around us cling, 
Ah, what were earth without a tear ? 
A barren sand without a spring. 

For those sweet rains that fall bo fast 
From heavy-clouded hearts and sad, 
May leave us, for a pain that's past, 
A grief that almost makes us glad. 

We miss her — when the wintry sun 
Flings o'er the foam his blood-red robe, 
When all too slow the harsh hours run. 
And slumber shrouds the silent globe. 

We miss her — when tbro' summer leaves 
The stars peep and the waves' song. 
On lone shores musically grieves, 
And melancholy gusts wall long. 

Yet peace floats o'er me, when I feel 

Communion of the earth and sea, 

And o'er my mourning spirit steal 

Sweet sounds that breathe of Heaven — and th 
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Though storm-tost seas may rage between, 
One constant star shall never set, 
But light thee with a love unseen, 
And charm thee with a fond regret. 

Oft shall I seem to lay my head 
On thy aweet bosom, as of old. 
And the dear voice of years long dead 
King thro' my memory, clear and cold. 

Then shall the tears of true love start, 
Of love, that may not change nor cloy, 
And that deep sorrow of my heart 
Be mellowed into mournful joy. 

Ah happy tears, that gently flow, 
Ah holy fount of joy divine. 
And deem not 'tis an idle woe 
That links this last lament of mine. 

For grand truths in such partings dwell, 
Sprung from a pure — a heavenly birth, 
They warn us eloquently well, 
' Love was not made alone for earth.' 
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WORCESTER COLLEGE. 

These verses were written to accompany some Historical 
Notices of the Colleges of Oxford, — of which Worcester 
was last founded, although, as a place of learning, it is 
among the oldest of the Colleges. 

QO-, last in order, first in my regard, 

U Dear Worcester ! every well-known nook of thine 

I've trod in thought ; and now, behold, I stand 

Here on thy threshold ready to depart. 

I stand, but turn. Who turns not where he loves ? 

Ah, let me leave in token of my love 

These flowers upon thy forehead ! So they shine 

An instant, I'm content : I know thou'lt keep 

The dead leaves for my sake when I am gone. 

Blest be the year, the month, the day, the hour, 
When first we met 1 Ev'n now, the contrast 
Haunts me, between thy most unpromising front 
And what 'I found within:— a terraced height 
Crowned by tall structures of a classic mould 
On this side; and on that, a row of small 
Irregular antique tenements with quaint shields 
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Worcester College. 

Boseing each doorway. Wide between the twain,. 
Guiltless of daisies, spread an emerald lawn, 
Severing as 'twere the old world from the new, 
The present from the past : and there were flowers 
(So bright and young beside those old grey walls I) 
Which humanized the scene, as children do, 
With touch of fresher nature. All beyond. 
The eye roved free, for there the garden rose, 
Rose in a sweet confusion of green boughs ; 
And all was quiet, quiet as the grave. 

Well, 'twas a happy time, those three swift years 
I spent within thy walla : a happier time 
In all my span of life I scarce remember. 
And now, because 'tis hived where nothing more 
Can harm; or change it, much less take away, 
Oft, up and down the gallery of those days 
I walk, and muse of this thing and of that, 
And pause before each picture of the past. 

Our Provost, might I paint him, was a nian 
Of wondrous grave aspect : of stature small, 
Yet full of Christian digntty ; so full 
Of human kindness, that a child could pick - 
The lock upon his heart. 'Twas sport to see, 
When beggars chased him near the college wall, 
(Some mother of a fabulous brood of bairns,) 
How soon he'd strike his colours to the foe. 
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Ever the first in chapel ; at his prayers 

A homily to inattentive hearts ; 

I think the college loved him to a man. 

Then, would you know our tutors, each was great, 
But in his several way. What excellent gifts 
Were Muckleston's 1 (my tutor he ; well skilled 
In dialectic ; great in all the moods 
From Barbara on.) And Thomas, — even now 
I seem to catch the full majestic tide 
Of hie large knowledge, various, apt, and clear. 
Which brought fertility where'er it flowed. 
How would he handle those old classic themes 
Till in our hands the lifeless pages grew 
Instinct with beauty, yielding purple flowers ! 
But Bichard Greswell was my special friend : 
To get whose living image, see you join 
To childlike guilenessness a sage's wit, 
Truth like a woman's, bounty like a king's, 
And then you'll know the man. . . . Yet incomplete 
Were any portrait-gallery of that time 
Which kept no corner for James Bullock's face. 
Kind-hearted Bullock ! whose quick-flashing wit, 
Harmless as lightning in the summer dark, 
For ever kept the table in a roar. 

And sure am I that Mirth was never alow 
To come where we were sitting. But how changed, 
Alack, how changed is everything since then ! 
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New figures fill our place? in the hall : 
Unheard-of names are writ above our doors : 
Men stare to meet me in the garden walks, 
As if I were a stranger ; Am I then 
Forgot already, like a foot-print left 
Last night upon the sand ? So come and go 
The generations here, as summer birds 
"Which build and twitter underneath the eaves. 
And straight are lost for ever. All my friends 
Are scattered from me; and no broken chain, — 
No blossom-laden bough in time of wind, — - 
No heaven of stars at blush of early dawn, — 
Is left more bare of ornament than I. 

Did we not hold such converse, when, last June, 
We paced thy garden-walk between the yews, 
And roved the mountain-valley near thy home. 
Dear Hensley ? Did we not, — what time the moon 
Slept on Penarran's side, — count o'er the names 
Of friends departed ; noting with amaze 
What havoc in our ranks ten years had wrought ? 
We spoke of each ; of Skeffington* who seemed 

• The Hon. Henry Kobert Skeffington died at Rome, 17th 
February, 1848, aged 22 years, and sleeps in the English Cemetery 
there. He was a young man of great piety and uncommon 
literary promise. His younger sister published a volume of his 
poetry in 1848. 
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Too full of life to die,— Alters, too full 

Of goodness long to live ; of many more 

Grown husbands, fathers, widowers ;. while of some 

We had no news, and wondered how they fared . . 

Meanwhile the Mule went sparkling on its way 

Beside us, babbling, bubbling. And yon said, — 

' The Mule comes trickling down from yonder hill : 

Finds the Mahelly ; the Mahelly finds 

The Severn ; and the Severn finds the sea. 

All find the sea at last ! A little while 

Parted asunder, — but a little while— '- 

And then all find the sea . . . Whereon we took 

Our journey home in silence, and sat down 

To watch the slumbers of thy motherless babe. 

No more ! The day hath dwindled into dusk. 
An hundred solemn throbs of sound, and one, 
Have changed the dusk of evening into night. 
And, for that night is fitting time for prayer, 
Be this my prayer for Worcester,— that her sons 
May love her only half as well as I, 



* The Rev. A. Akers,— sometime Curate of Fletching, in 
Surrey, and of Smeston, (a hamlet of Kibwonh) in Northampton- 
shire, — died of consumption, 19th August, 1856, aged . Into 
a few years of ministerial earnestness and activity, he seemed to 
compress the labours ol a life. 
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And all prove twice as worthy. So, good-night ! 
Tapers are gleaming in the casements : raya 
Of glory streak the lawn : there come and go 
Shadows, and sounds of voices, and stray notes 
Of 'Annie Laurie,' which one resolute soul 
Wrings out in puffs from a refractory horn. 
The servants hurry past me : only Joe, 
( Who knows not old Joe Preston ?) wondering why 
His master stares at what he knows so well, 
Pauses ; and fraught with viands, bread and beer. 
Quoth he to me, — " Good-night, sir ! ' I to him, 
And unto Worcester, .pass the word, — Good-night ! 

Oriel, June, 1857. J. W. 
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THEKLA'S SONG— SCHILLER. 

14 fsh &U6t Mir feliebt 

fTlHE gale sweeps in the oaks below, 
■*■ Above the olouds roll by. 
Loud break the billows on the shore, 

The dark night veils the sky, 

The maiden's eyes are dim with, tears 

But her sorrowing voice is high. 

"My heart is dead — the world is drear, 
" No hope my soul can move : 

" Call back thy child, O Holy One, 
" Back to the rest above 1 

"Earth gave me all that Earth can give, 
" My life has known its love ! 

The fount of tears is never dry, 
The grave no wailing knows, 

Still to the love o'er — wearied heart 
What healing oomfort flows ? 

This heavenly hand shall not withhold 
The solace and repose ? 
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Let the full fount of tears flow on, 
The grave no wailing knows : 

Still to the love o'er wearied heart, 
One sweetest comfort flows— 

To smart for love, and weep for love, 
la solace and repose, 
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THE BROKEN WEBS. 



T1ROM the garden wall to the tall sun-flower, 
■*■ The spider's lines were spread, 
And around and around through a weary hour 
He measured the silken thread. 

A stripling had pictured in goodly show 

His future ; to fancy's eye 
Each part of the landscape might seem to grow, 

Till his heart in its joy beat high. 

But alas for the spinner's wasted pain ! 

O'er the pathway the web is spun — 
And the dreamer's light fabric is all in vain, 

All his fair woven plans are undone. 

For a maiden tripped by with a smile so gay, 
Fair haired, and with eyes so blue ; 

Both tbe spider's cords were all swept away, 
And the youth's schemes were broken through. 
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CHILD! with the same hlue eyes and gleaming hair, 
Thy mother's daughter, closer to my side I 
The time is short — the watch's ticking there 

Calls Death to join whom Life could thns divide, 
And each quick summons brings the hour more nigh, 
The year is past — it is the night she died, 
This night I die. 



What wondering questions from the wide blue eyes '. 

Death Toils his faeo of gloom from thy three years, 
As Life stands forth in gentle happy guise, 

And masks her truer face of strife and tears ; 

Thy childhood is soon answered with this kiss, 

Others from unseen lips my spirit hears 
More sweet than this ! 



O child ! of that far glory where she waits 
Thou know'st as little as of worldly ill, 

But Time shall show where lie those golden gates, 
May'st thon for guide o'er valley, plain, and hill, 
Watoh them for ever thro' the years to come — 
And keep them bright before thy gaze, until 
Thou too come home. 
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Now God be with thee ! — by the fitful breath, 
The dull cold chill, the dim departing light, 

I know the end — Welcome sweet Angel Death 
Thou bringest day upon the shades of night, 
My spirit stretchoth forth expectant hands, 
There waiting too, beneath the portals bright, 
I know she stands ! 
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HOME TRAVEL.— A SONNET. 

(Suggested by the Wobks op Walter White.) 

TLL-GUILDING seems to me the fickle hand, 
■** That now o'er perilous peaks of Alpine enow, 
And now in strange new places to and fro. 
Points out the pilgrim-path ; our quiet land, 
If giddy souls would rightly understand, 
Hath pleasant haunts for all, and they who go 
Wherever faintest breaths of Fashion blow, 
Might at their own home-door rare sights command. 
For where the heart leads, there true travel lies. 
And then do love-links bind us everywhere, 
While called at will afore fond-gazing eyes 
Sweet thoughts and fancies fill the charmed sir, 
Till every leaf that twinkles in the breeze, 
Swarms with blithe memories thick as honey-bees." 

Trinity Hall, Camb. A. H. H. 
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MORNING AND EVENING. 

QHAKING the earth with their springing tread, 
U Down to the battle they passed, 
When the sky in the east with the dawn was red, 
And the shadowy pines were bright with dew, 
And the fading stars of the passing night 
Shone to the west in the cloudless bine. 

The twilight fades in the darkening weat, 

And slowly the orb of the moon 

Comes full and round o'er the mountain's crest, 

And the howl of the wolf is heard in the glen. 

Where the grass and the lilies are trampled and torn, 

And the stream is red with the blood of men. 



pP., Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
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FADING. 

An Evening in Nobth Wales. 

T BEAD at even in a lonely dale, 

■*■ While on the limestone in the brook, 

The netted shadows shoot, 
And in some wavering colour pale, 

Made long-drawn images upon my book — 
And in some un-named colour pale, 

Drew mystic figures on my book. 

The splendour of the autumn day declines, 
A faint wind waves the changing trees ; 
The lightly-laden breeze 

Bears the winged seeds of pointed pines 
Over the thousand ripples of the seas — 

Wafts white-winged seeds of fragrant pines 
Away, far over shining seas. 

The light is fading, — the departing sun 
With gold has broidered all the west ; 
The valley lies in rest : 

The ripened acorns, one by one, 

In silence fall upon the runnel's breast — 

The falling acorns, one by one, 
Dimple the runnel's shaded breast. 
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Fading. 

The waters murmur, and the stream flows down, 

For ever changing, yet the same : 
Ere died the sunset flame, 
On falling leaves of russet brown, 

A flash of momentary glory came — 
All night they floated, floated down, 

Another glory never came. 
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A VALENTINE. 
To E. J. H. 
TjlAIB Cousin, while your image shines 



a 



Bright on the mirror of my heart, 



I hasten now to do my part 
This merry day of Valentines. 

The first fresh bree&es of the Spring, — 
The heavens that mock me with your eyes,- 
A thousand rose-hued memories, 

A thousand hopes, sky-tinted, bring. 

" The Winter of my discontent," — 
The long dull absence yet to bear, — 
Melt in the warm and oheering air, 

Lost in love's cloudless firmament. 

For everything that meets the sight 

Is warmed by more than Summer's glow ; 
From sky above and earth below 

The old gray walls are flushed with light. 

The current that in swollen tide 
With earthy passions turbid rolled, 
Now clear flows o'er its sands of gold, 

Through the green meadows at its side. 
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I look back at the Summer gone, — 
A necklace strung with pearls of joy 
On threads of gold without alloy, 

Tour image set in every one. 

Here, when that week of bliss flew by, — 
Even in this silent, happy room, — 
Here has your brighter presence come, 

And left a charm that cannot die. 

How proudly to that College Hall- 
Bright concert room I — with beauty filled, 
I led you, while my pulses thrilled 

To see you fairest of them all. 

And our young statesmen's high Debate, 
A night of no less pleasure lent, 
While every sparkling eye was bent 

On where our Royal Student sate. 

Never had Alma Mater smiled 
So sweetly on her studious son ; 
Strange 1 that her kindliness begun 

When duty to her laws ran wild ! 

For out I went at matin prime, 
Nor heeded Chapel or the Dean, 
And, lingering nightly, hastened in 

As " Tom " just tolled his midnight chime. 
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And, wandering on from place to place, 

The well-known streets we sauntered through 
Were paved with gold, for aught I knew, 

For I saw nothing but your faoe ! 

The Schools, where often I had sat 

With fluttering pulse, and pallid brow, 
Though there my heart beat quicker now, 

'Twas not a Master's gown did that I 

Then Nuneham's earthly paradise 

Had fitting visitants that day ! 

And down the river's silent way, 
Lit by the sunshine of your eyes, 

Swift with the current did we float ; 

How went the oars we little cared, 

Tet coxwain did not find it hard 
To keep " all eyes within the boat I " 

We pulled the floating lilies' stems, 
And, at the lock, forgot-mo-nots — 
The seeds of pleasant future thoughts, — 

We gathered, — Hope's own blue-eyed gems I 

A withered bunch beside me lies ; 
Not so the hopes with them were culled, — 
Those from their mother-root were pulled, 

These from the heart still fresher rise 1 
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Calmly I turn and forward gaze ; — 

O'er -leaping some dull months to come. 
My heart already has its home 

Far in the Future's purple haze. 



Ambrose Coll., Oxon, 
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THE BEST SWORD.— A SONNET. 

a Favourite Papeb-Knifb.) 



"Fl AIR gleams my ivory falchion's honoured blade, 
-"- With ne'er a dint to tell how oft I wield 
Thy trenchant might o'er many a fruitful field, 
Which else un-won had slumbered in the shade ; 
And oh what brave and far campaigns were made 
Whether on Law's Sahara we advance, 
Or in some sweet Arcadia of Romance 
Clearing a pleasant path thro' bower and glade— 
So for awhile in peaceful trace from thought 
I range at will o'er every vanquished page, 
And musing on fair fields so keenly fought 
The mind afresh makes ready to engage, 
And onoe again I grasp thee- for the strife 
Man's best Excalibur — my paper-knife ! 

Trinity Hall, Camb. A. H. H. 
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A SEA-DIRGE. 

THEEE are certaiu things — as, a spider, a ghost, 
The income-tax, gout, an umbrella for three — 
That I hate, hut the thing that I hate the most 
Is a thing they oall the Sea. 

Pour some salt water on to the floor — 
Ugly I'm sure you'll confess it to be : — ■ 

Suppose it extended a mile or more, 
That's very like the Sea. 

Pinch a dog till it howls outright — 

Cruel, but all very well for a spree ; — 
Suppose that it did so day and night, 
That would he like the Sea. 

I had a vision of nursery-maids, 

Tens of thousands passed by me, 
All leading children with wooden spades, 

And this was by the Sea. 

Who invented those spades of wood ? 

Who was it cut them out of the tree ? 
None, I think, but an idiot could, 
i Or one that loved the Sea. 
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It is pleasant and dreamy, no doubt, to float 

With "thoughts as boundless, and souls as free" — 

But suppose yon are very unwell in the boat, 
How do you like the Sea ? 

" But it makes the intellect clear and keen" — 

" Prove it I prove it ! how can that be ? 
" Why, what does ' B sharp,' (in music,) mean, 

' If not ' the natural C ?" 

Whatl keen? with such questions as " when's high tide ? 

" Is shelling shrimps an improvement to tea? 
" Were donkeys intended for Man to ride V 

Such are our thoughts by the Sea. 

There is an insect that people avoid, 

(Whence is derived the verb ' to flee,') 
Where have you been by it most annoyed ? 

In lodgings by the Sea, 

If you like coffee with sand for dregs, 

A decided hint of salt in your tea, 
And a fishy taste in the very eggs — 

By all means choose the Sea. 

And if, with these dainties to drink and to eat, 

You prefer not a vestige of grass or tree, 
And a chronic state of wet in your feet, 

Then — Z recommend the Sea. 
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For I have friends who dwell by the coast, 

Pleasant friends they are to me : 
It is when I am witii them I wonder most 

That any one likes the Sea, 

They take me a walk ; though tired and stiff, 

To climb the heights I madly agree : 
And, after a tumble or so from the cliff, 

They kindly suggest the Sea. 

I try the rocks; and I think it cool 

That they laugh with such an excess of glee, 

As I heavily slip into every pool 
That skirts the cold, cold Sea. 

Once I met a friend in the street, 
With wife, and nurse, and children three : 

Never again such a sight may I meet 
As that party from the Sea. 

Their cheeks were hollow, their steps were slow, 

Convicted felons they seemed to be : 
" Are you going to prison, dear friend ?" " Oh no I 

" We're returning— from the Sea 1" 

Ch. Ch. LEWIS CARROLL. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED. 

QUE stood in silence on the lawn, 
^ Watching the fountain drip, 
She thought upon my love with scorn, 
And scornfully curled her lip. 

Chaste as cold winter's virgin snows — 
So pure, bo calm, so chilly ; 

And in her rosy-like mouth a rose, 
In her lily-white hand a lily. 

I saw her face and mused thereon, 
Hid 'neath a sheltering vine : 

With witching arts of Colodion, 
I made her evermore mine ! 
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IMMISCENTQUE MANUS MANIBUS, 
PUQNAQUE LACE8SANT. 

April 17, 1860. 

rpHE poets oft have writ of life, 
J- ' And some have imaged it a stream, 
And some have called it hut a dream, 
And others all an endless strife : 

Since first man opes his baby eyes 
He bears bis banner to the fight ; 
The oriflamme of wrong or right, 

And seeks a still-receding prize. 

One aims to win the laureate's crown ; 

One yearns to bend a gartered knee ; 

This asks the marshal's staff; and he 
The woolsack and the ermined gown. 

The scholar seeks, to build a name, 
A reading's or an accent's change ; — 
Two brazen notes are all their range. 

For money first, and after, fame. 
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And some mount thro' the press and heat, 
And some are trodden in the mire ; 
And serve to raise the victors higher 

The weak that fall beneath their feet. 

So nature plants within the heart 
A little love of calm and rest ; 
The yearning to be first and best 

She dowers with a broader part. 

And each will stay his little fight, 

When some great combat fills the air ; 
From fortune's highest, lowest stair, 

Men turn to view a larger might. 

Poor world : entrapped in glory's lure 
When myriad corpses strew the field : — 
These two fight on and will not yield 

For surface-wounds a week will cure. 

You call it brutal, shameful, base, 
Unworthy of a Christian land : 
Tho' highest valour join its hand 

To studied art, and nature's grace. 

They fought for all the world can give, 
Their country's honour, fame, and gold; 
With honour let their tale be told 

While men with hearts of men shall live. 
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" a man with heart, head, hand, 

Like one of the simple and obeat ones gone 

Fob ever and ever by." 

• 4 LL-WISE divided from the world' she stands 

-^*- By more than seas and storms. 
And waves a light untarnished to the lands, 
Still dimmed by shadowing forms 

Of old unbilled oppressions. At her hearth, 
That purer mounts and higher, 
Gome from the night the free-men of the earth 
To fill their lamps with Prytanean fire. 

And through the ears of kings 
Dull-dreaming all was safe while all was Still, 
The new -told gospel of the people rings, 
That owns the kingdom in the people's will. 

The unknown poet feigned in days of yoro, 
Of one fair maid who lay 
Enchained, a living death, upon the shore ; 
And waited till the monster sought his prey ; 
So crouched at point of fate fair Italy, 
To alien tyrants' sway. 
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Gabibaldi. • G3 

Winged with the prayers and blessings of the free. 
Clothed with the armour more than proof of right, 
That quenched the poisoned arrows of the night, 
Came one borne on the strong arms of the sea, 
That seemed a child of light 

And at his coming all the prison-bands 

That round the folk th' enslaving years had wrought, 

Of fear that held their hands, 

And superstition that had dwarfed their thought, 

Fell one by one away : and so they rose, 

Sick with the black ingratitude of kings, 

To follow where he led. 

Their blood he called for, and their blood ran red, 

And swept away in its great tide their foes ; 

While new-raised Freedom's wings 

Waved foremost in the race. 

Small wonder by that heart all hearts were moved, 
For old men marvelled when they saw his face, 
And young men worshipped, and all seeing loved. 

He did not wield the pen, 
Others' hot words had fired the people's heart : 
He knew the sword must free the limbs of men, 
That might is all the right in tyrants' ken, 
And so he used his art 
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14 Gaujbaldi. 

Unequalled. Now we lose him for a while, 
But will not let him pass, 
An honest man without deceit or guile, 
Gold in an age of brass. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE GALE. 

TpHEY say that God is just, 
■*- That his aid is ever near : 
Why did he suffer the waves to tote 
The life that I held most dear? 

They pity me in my grief, 

And bid me not repine : 
Will pity give me him I have lost, 

Will it feed me and mine ? 

They tell me a thousand joys 

Are only in sorrow known : 
That hope at time its radiance flings 

On the path most dreary and lone : 

But the brighter the fitful gleam, 
That is dashed on the hill to-day, 

The darker the driving clouds. 
That shadow the wind-swept bay. 



It comes, and again it is past ; 

And the mist sweeps on as b 
Shriller is moaning the blast, 

Drearier looming the shore. 
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Better to suffer and weep 

Under ft crushing woe, 
Than to catch the glimpse of a hope, 

Whose fulness I may not know. 

Better to suffer and weep, 

Till, the toil and turmoil past, 
I come like the struggling sun 

To a quiet home at last. 

And the golden eve is the type 
Of the glories that mine shall be ; 

When I win hack a love that I never shall 1< 
And there shall be no more sea. 
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A PKELTJDE. 

\R, Gentle-hearted Readers, 
Whenever herein you look — 
Believe me — the heart of the writer 
Is pulsing throughout the book. 

Like the strings of the minstrel's lyre, 
The chords of his inmost soul — 
His gladness — his love — his sorrow — 
Have blended to form the whole I 

And if aught shonld move yon to weeping, 

In reading the volume o'er, 
■ The writer's tears — believe me — 
Have dropt on the page before. 

And if you are moved to smiling, 
When a merry jest you note, 
The writer's heart — believe me — ■ 
Was smiling, too, when he wrote. 

Then grant him what he is seeking — 
Not to Honor does he pretend 
As one of the Teachers and poets, 
But simply to be as a friend I 

Pern. Coll., Oxon. Tom Hood. 

* This is reprinted by the kind permission of the Publisher 
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TO F. 

OH ! deem not tho' parted I ere can forget thee ; 
Oh think not with distance thy mem'ry shall fade; 
But believe that this heart in its fondness hath set thee, 
As guide of its destiny — light of its shade. 

I will look to the star-gleaming heaven above me ; 

And choose the two brightest its circles that fill. 
And then I shall feel there is something to love me. 

For I'll think 'tis thy blue eyes that smile on me still. 

As the wave of the ocean that kisses the gold sand. 
And glides back at ebb to its home in the sea, 

Yet returns on the morrow again to the old strand, 
So I will tho' absent return back to thee — 

And if at a distance, sweet faces I gaze on. 
And forms flit around of the lovely and fair, 

I'll turn but my brow to the southern horizon, 

And my heart shall say softly " my true love is there." 

Worcester College. I. L. S. H. 
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EASTER ANTHEM. 

TTUSH'D was the morn, each grove was still, 

-*-*- O'er earth the sunshine brightly pour'd, 

And Nature smiled on vale and hill, 

To greet her newly-risen Lord. 

Vain was the mail-clad soldier's tread, 

JRedemption's triumph to defer, 

For Christ, the first-fruits of the dead. 

Could brook no earthly sepulchre. 

Wake, wake again, seraphic quire 

Those chords that sadden' d long have slept, 

RememberM be that holy fire. 

Wherewith ye erst along them swept ! 

All is but Joy and Freedom now, 

The agonies of death are o'er ; 

The victor's triumph wreaths the brow 

Of Him, who reigns for evermore. 

Sinner, for thee his sorrows were, 

That cleansed in Him thou mightest die ; 

He went before thee, to prepare 

A mansion for Eternity. 

Yes, He, who bowed in anguish here, 

Tho' now o'er all the Lord supreme, 

From many an eye shall wipe the tear, 

From thraldom many a «oul redeem. 
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Easter Anthem. 

Thus, when the latest angel's blast 
Shall burst the chambers of the tomb, 
And summon ages that are past 
To meet their everlasting doom, 
The faithful flock shall round His throne 
Their grateful Hallelujahs raise 
Thrice blest this sacred task to own, 
For evermore to hymn His praise. 
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T)ESIDE the red camp-fire lie slept, 
" His brother near him lay ; 
He dreamt of home but waking found 

That home was far away : 
'.' A happy dream I've had," quoth he, 

" 0' the days were long ago ; 
I dreamt we were at home, boy," 
Quoth he, " I dreamt we were at home, boy, 

And together home we'll go." 

n. 

" Not so," his brother then replied ; 

" 'Ere home we hie again, 
Full many a danger must we brave 

In march and battle-plain : " 

But still the other answer made, 

" Nay, brother, say not so ; " 
Quoth he, "we're going home, boy, 
For I did dream we were at home, boy, 

And we'll surely homeward go." 
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III. 

Upon the battle-field lie lay ; 

His brother bleeding nigh : 
Hie feet were toward the flying foe, 

His face was toward the sky. 

But 'ere that noble heart was still, 
That life-blood ceased to flow, 

Quoth he, " we're going home boy. 
So after all we're going home boy, 

And together will we go." 



Trin. Coll,, Cambridge. 
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HOW still the graves 1 they breathe no thought 
Of gloom, or shroud, or pall ; 
There's but a shade of sorrow, calm 

As Autumn's quiet fall, 
And in my soul there sinks a peace 
In unison with all. 

n. 

I find a rhyme within my heart 

To all the glad-birds sing, 
And lessons in the trailing plants 

That round the old graves cling, 
And in the primrose clusters, fresh 

Bright poems of the spring. 

m. 

But most of all I rest my thoughts 

Where a willow droopeth low, 
Above a grave, whose raised stone cross 

A perfect shade doth throw ; 
And the shadow sleeps as still above 

As the quiet form below. 
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IV. 

I muse upon the tale he told 
So pure from this world's gloss. 

So full of Wisdom's words that teach 
To count all things as loss. 

But this — that we may Iceep within 
The shadow of the cross — 



Some few there are in life's fresh morn. 

Like Innocence who wend 
Their quiet way, but more forget 

The shadow to attend — 
So fresh oar thoughts, so fair the mora 

We loot not to the end — 



VI. 

Then noonday comas, the sun's red gla 

Burns hot into the brain — 
breeze of dawn I April showers ! 

Refresh our hearts again I 
tears that in grieved childhood fall 

Fall, fall once more as rain ! 
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VII. 



Our robes are soiled, our sandals worn, 
Long, long is life's hot lane, 

Till, fainting in despair, once more 
We grasp that cross amain, 

And see through trembling tears of joy 
Its shadow once again ! 



VIII. 

And in child-like faith we follow on 
Where'er that shadow waves, 

And stretches far, until at last 
We lean npon our staves, 

With a cry of joy as we see it rest 
Far off upon our graves. 



IX. 

Then fresh npsprings the evening breeze, 

The well beloved I the best ! 
blessed breeze ! that freshly blows 

From that Valley in the west 
Where the sun is set, and die work is done 

And the weary are at rest, 
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A DARK SCENE OF HISTORY. 

TTEAVENS azure face was hid with clouds, 
■"■ Like curtain' d drap'ry hung ; 
And misty shadows o'er the land 
Their veil of dimness flung. 

No breath of air swept softly by 

To shake one aspen stem ; 
No sun-beam gilded with a smile 

A dewy diadem. 

Wide spread upon a lowly hill 

A multitude there stood, 
Tumultuous as the foam capp'd waves 

Of the awaken'd flood ; 

While over head some stately trees 

Upon the dark hill side 
Spread, in unbow'd magnificence, 

Their seared branches wide. 

As if in mockery of that one, 

That on the brow stood lone, 
The fearful symbolage of crime — 

Guilt's monumental stone — 
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A Dabk Scene of History. ' 

What mighty feeling swelled the crowd ! 

How oft the anxious eye 
Was turned, where mid the misty fog 

The City Queen should lie I 

And then — as from heaven's sombre brow 

A few bright rain drops fell, 
The tribute tear on virtue's grave — 

The cloud god's mute farewell — 

The outmost of the throng have heard 

The tramp of chargers' feet ; 
And through the damp and loaded air 

The soldiers measured heat : 

While forth to view, with stately pace, 

The stalwart sheriff rode ; 
And circled round an open cart 

The steel-oapp'd warriors strode — 

There stood the doom'd, with shackles robed— 

The hang man at his side ; — 
And the pale shaveling who should shrive 

The sinner ere he died— 

" And who is this they bear along, 

Upon the felon's oart ? 
Whom lead they thus to " Tyburn hill," 

From London's busy mart ? " 
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A. Dark Scenk of Histohy. 

Oh ask ye, by the fetters round ? 

The ghastly gallows tree ? 
The guard of stern brow'd soldiery ? 

"Some felon murderer he." 

Oh ask ye, by the form and face ? 

The dauntless eye of fire ? 
" The scion of a noble house — ■ 

The son of kingly sire — 

Come baok in strength and beauteousness 

To win his own again ; 
And combat for his father's crown, 

Upon the battle plain." 

The cart moves on — the gallows' foot 

la reached at last ; and there 
The soldiers form a little ring 

And hack the people hear. 

Loud sobs arose from many a breast 

And some in tumult wild 
Bushed vainly on the human bar 

That compasa'd sorrow's child. 

Thick rolled the mist — and through it's shroud 

The figures seemed to be 
But shades from spirit realms who wrought 

An ideality. 
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A Dakk Souse of Histohy. 

And there still rose that princely form, 
High towering o'er the rest ; 

While to his lips the trembling priest 
Salvation's token press'd ; 

A figure at the ladder's foot 
Stepp'd forth as though to read 

Some scroll that in his hand he grasp'd, 
But none gave ear or heed. 

The prisoner turn'd — upraia'd his arm, 
One haughty gesture made — 

Hoarse echoed round a shout went up— 
The movement was obeyM 

The reader oeased— the mist roll'd on. 
Twined round the gallow's tree : 

And from the gazing throng shut out 
A king's last agony t 

Yea ! Tyburn, on thy hill was rent— 
And ne'er may men forget — 

The last link in the noble line 
Of old Plantagenet. 

And on stern Henry's haughty race 
The curse of Heaven came down ; 

And Tudor's star of glory paled, 
Beneath its angry frown, 
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A Dark Scene of History. 

The life on Tybnrn'a gibbet robbed 

Upraised to God its cry ; 
And " I will judge " was echoed back, 

The answer from on high. 



Worcester College 
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SIC VOS, NON VOBIS, VERSIFICATIS AVI. 

i T Seacliff, when the time passed slow 
**■ And summer's sun refused to shew, 
Belentless was the steady now 

Of raindrops pattering drearily. 
But Seacliff saw another sight, 
The hand struck up at ten at night, 
And volunteers, in leggings tight. 

Awoke the dance right cheerily. 
By willing stewards friendly aid 
The warrior sought the smiling maid, 
And charged, as each musician played, 

Adown the hall, hung tastily : 
Then shook the floor to twinkling feet, 
While some did dance and some did eat 
Or strove to stay the increasing heat 

By swallowing ices hastily. 
But shorter yet those lights shall burn 
And faster yet the waltzers turn 
Before the chaperones discern 

That day is surely slipping in. 
'Tis morn ; but all that's young and fair 
Of Seacliff beauty linger there 
Full loath to seek the outer air 

And leave the hall they're tripping in. 
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The ball is over. Bead ye now 
Who read for honours — or a plough, 
May Oxford's laurels grace the brow 

Of him who works moat steadily. 
Too soon we part ; but when we meet 
In bonds of recollections sweet 
We'll chat of Seacliff 's sung retreat 

That welcomed as so readily. 
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THE ABBEY. 

AT BUNSBT. — DISAPPOINTMENT. 

TN the hush of departing day, 

*• And the grief of the weary sun. 

So lavish of golden tears 

For the death of the day that is done ; 
"While his brightness fades, and the evening shades 

Hie course so well nigh run — 
When all in silence tells 

Of endless change and death, 
And a sigh for -a daily loss 

Is borne on the eve's last breath, 
And nndiscetning the day's returning, 

In triumph the night riseth — 
And spangles the earth with gems. 

Bestrewn before her feet, 
Like the flowers gratefully thrown, 

A conqueror to greet — 
But the shade that is falling is like the gloom apalling 

Of half-silenced foes in the street. 
A traveller, weary, lost 

Well-nigh to all blessings of earth 
There laid himself down to die, 

Who had lived mid an endless dearth, 
Content the morrow should bear his sorrow, — 

To be mocked with eve's mirth. 
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!4 The Abbey. 

Through each arch of the sacred pile 

The day is fading fast. 
And the shade is stealing on 

In the wake of the day that is passed. 
And where fitfully dying, the light is lying, 

The way-weary sleeps at last. 

And he dreams of a day that is fled 

And the wreck of a glory gone — 
Dreams that die like the brightness of day, 

Perishing one-by-one. 
Now grows the pile in a little while 

Still more desolate and lone. 

And he wakes from his tranced sleep. 

When all is cold and chill, 
And he mourns o'er the days gone by 

And voices for ever still 
And his dreams all fled, he covers his head 

And pursues the theme at will. 

And ere again he rested in sleep, 

He mused on the past as he lay, 
On his own bright past, and the past of the earth, 

And the hope that had died away, 
And found he seemed to have hopelessly dreamed 

Of a brighter and holier day. 
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"p OCKS of my country ! let the cloud 
•*■" Your crested heights array, 
And rise ye like a fortress proud, 
Above the surge and spray ! 

I have left rich blue skies behind. 

Lighting up classic shrines, 
And music in the southern wind, 

And sunshine on the vines. 

The breathings of the myrtle flowers, 

Have floated o'er my way; 
The pilgrim's voice, at vesper hours, 

Hath soothed me with its lay. 

The isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 
The purple heavens of Borne, — 

Yes, all are glorious ; — yet again, 
I bless thee. Land of Home ! 
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THE DREAM OF THE JUNIOR SOPH. 
A Lay of the Little Go. 



?rjlWAS on a Sunday night last March as in my bed 

1 I lay, 
I could not sleep for thinking of the Little Go next day : 
For Paley was the subject for next day's Examinations, 
And my brain was well nigh crazy with th' eleven 

Allegations. 
At length a restless sleep came on ; my dreams were full 

of woe, 
For all around and every where was nought but Little Go. 
Ere long I seemed to view a scene, a scene that me 

dismayed : 
For in a Shropshire Rectory a breakfast cloth was laid ; 
And all the Rector's family was gathered round the 

board, 
Where many sorts of viands were in rich profusion 

stored. 
Then out the grey-haired Rector spoke — his eye was on 

the Times, 
He spoke that name so terrible, the subject of my rhymes. 
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A. Lai op the Littl* Go. 87 

A Cantab, he in former days had passed that sad 
probation, 

* Which men call Little Go, and Dona — Pevious Ex- 
amination. 

And in that lengthy column was a sight his mem'ry 
moved, 

The names of happy men who'd been " examined and 



Then out he spake, (as erst I sang) " Why, here's the 

Little Go 1 
I wonder, is there any one at Cambridge that we know !" 
Then said mamma, " Why Alice dear ! what is the 

people's name, 
Where youstopped last midsummer?" "The Johnsons?" 

" Yes the same. 
Is there not one at Cambridge?" "At St. Cyprian's, 

dear mamma ; 
Of course he's passed the Little Go. Look for the name, 

papa." 
" Johnson of Cyprian's ! Let me see I oh 1 here is the 

First Class : 
" No I Johnstone of St. Boniface : that's not the name." 

"Alas! 
" Look in the Second Class, papa, of course he couldn't 

fail." 

* $y Hpiriptiuc ra\tWi Oioi, Mpts ci re warns Aiyimva. 
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88 A Lay of tbk Littlk Go. 

" No Johnson here, dear Alice. Why ! — you look most 

wondrous pale ! 
" Whatever can it be to you whether he's pass'd or no ? " 
He spoke too late — she'd fainted, feebly murmuring 

" Little Go ! " 
" Bun for the doctor — bring the salts — burn feathers — 

slap her hands — " 
Then all iu hurry rush to execute papa's commands. 
They bring the salts — they slap her hands — and foul the 

feathers smell, 
Tossed on the fire ; when lo ! there comes loud ringing 

at the bell, 
And mighty knocking at the door! "Of course, the 

■ doctor's here." 
But still that knocking ceases not. "Bun, let him in 

my dear I " 
Stay ! mid that knocking sounds a voice ! what does the 

doctor say ? 
" Gone seven ! are you going to the Senate House to- 
day ? " 
The voice was my bedmaker's voice : and all was but a 

dream. 
Then I arose and dressed myself and soon I joined the 

stream 
Of solemn undergraduates, who poured in sad array 
To bear the wretched tortures Df that awful Paley day. 
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PBAYEK. 

WEAKY soul, wearied anew 
By the cold world's disdain, 
Ah I woe is me what shall I do 
To appease thy pain 1 

Is there no balm to allay 

The fears of the mind? 
Is there no guide that can stay 

The steps of the blind ? 

The wound that the arrow has made 

Sage chymists can heal, 
The disease that the herb has allayed 

No longer we feel. 

So too swift relief may he given 

To mind-cankering care. 
If we raise to a merciful Heaven 

All-powerful Pbayeb. 
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THE OLD, OLD FASHION. 

[ Paraphrased from the heautiful prose in Dickent' ttory 

of Little Dombey.] 

A ND hushed were jeer and empty sound 
-£*- As e'er the golden ripple played 

Upon the wall ; it's silent shade 
'The Old, Old Fashion ' shed around, 

That came in with out early breath 

And lasts until our race is run 

Unchanged, coeval with the sun, 
The oldest of old fashions — Death 1 

Oh I thank your God that He has given 
That older, older fashion yet, 
"Whose undhnmed lustre never set — 

Undying happiness in Heaven ; 

Nor, thoughtless, turn away, when we 
Young children's Angels fall aside, 
And on the River's eddying tide 

Are drifted to Eternity I 
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A DIRGE. 

"ITT IT H brighter ray the sun may glow 

* * The streams upon, the streams upon, 
The birds may sing, the violets blow, 
When I am gone, when I am gone. 

A bitter thought yet not leas true, 

When I am dead, when I am dead, 
The world will still its course pursue 

Nor tears will shed, nor tears will shed. 
All ever die : the hours run ; 

All wake to sleep, all wake to sleep, 
Were it to heed the loss of one 

'Twould ever weep, 'twould ever weep. 

Far better 'tis our hearts to steel 
To scenes of pain, to scenes of pain, 

Than swell the pangs we fain must feel 
With anguish vain, with anguish vain. 

We live, and mourn, and then we die, 
To dust we turn, to dust we turn, 

Hope marks a beacon-fire on high 
A happier bourne, a heavenly bourne. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 1861. 

T11HE night was dark and gloomy, 
-*- The trees they rocked, and bowed 
Their branches to the raging blast, 
As o'er the quivering earth there passed 

A motley crowd 
Of ghosts who bore the dying year 
To his tomb in a snowy shroud. 

Against my bedroom window 
The storm gusts rattled wild ; 
And the moan of the wind, and its sighing 
Bang like the groans of the dying ; 
'Twas a fearsome night, 'twas a haunted night, 
The lightning flashed faint and pale, and the gloom 
Was that of a tomb. 

'Twas a mnrkey hideous night, 

And the trees they rocked, and tossed 

Their leafless boughs, and the kelpie shrieked 

The shriek of apirits lost ; 

And shades and ghosts of the long, long dead, 

A pallid and ghastly train, 

All swift flew past on the wings of the blast 

And yelled through the driving rain. 
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New Teak's Eve. 

As the midnight chimes tolled twelve, 

And the bells 

From the distant village spire, 

Rang load and shrill for the new year's birth 

And the death of his hoary sire. 

Cains Coll., Cam. j 
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* GAIN the world is still : 
**• In hall and cot all labor now is o'er ; 
Nought hear we save the ceaseless, babbling rill. 
The ceaseless, restless wind across the moor. 
Still un eclipsed by Heaven's queen 
The stars their purest light 
Shed from above ; 
From out those azure depths serene 
Beaming with love ; 
The dewy eyes of night, 
The calm, bright eyes of night. 



But o'er the slope afar, 
Bathing her fleecy clouds in silvery flood, 
Astarte veiled guides her nightly car, 

With radiance soft illuming hill and wood. 
And now the lesser lights around, 
E'en as her glories fill, 
Betire in awe : 
Nor dare save far away surround, 
Their beams to pour. 
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Evening. 

So 'tis with childhood's joys, 
Bright till the moon of oar existence rise, 
When from our hearts we oast their youthful toys, 
For dearer treasures in our hearts we prize. 
But dull the rays that moon bestows. 
If from the Sun of Light 
Light is not given : 
Dark soon and drear it grows 
Unfound, tho' sought, in Heaven. 

But when the glorious Sun 
Shall burst the clouds of darkness aud of sin, 
All pleasures that are of this world alone 

Shall vanish, scattered by the beams let in. 
Then may we, in the Sight of God, 
Eternity's long day 

Redeemed enjoy : 
That bliss no tongue can say, 
Endless, without alloy. 
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VIOLETTE ETHEL. 

light sweet form, flashing oyo, 
Violetto Ethel ; 
Why ever hasten laughing by 

Violetto Ethel? 
An Oread step, and a delicate hand, 
White as the crystal kissed on the strand, 
And a silvery voice in its happiest strain 
Have wounded my heart with an exquisite pain, 
With an exquisite pain and I die, I die 
Tiolette Ethel I 

You saw me not amid the trees, 

Violetto Ethel ; 
Your sweet, sweet song was sung to the breeze 

Violetto Ethel, 
The wild wind blow, and the wild wind knows 
The love that the hyacinth bears to the rose ; 
But the rose knows not, and the hyacinth dies 
Blue 'neath the blue of the beautiful skies ; 
Lone in the light of the odorous leas, 

Violetto Ethel. 



Jesus College, Oxford. Ty'r Ewan. 



v: Google 



"YT7HEN' dawning Genius proudly burst 
* * The trammels of the infant mind, 
Leaving the beaten track behind, 
It spurned the curb — and like my First, 
Leaped the close bounds wherein 'twas nursed, 
In unknown waters quenched its thirst 

And trespassed unconfined. 
But soon with judgment's guidance broke 
To brook the rein and wear the yoke, 
Behold with what majestic force 
My First, like Genius, runs its course ! 
Subservient to its end designed, 
To raise, advance, exalt mankind ! 

'Tis Genius, that with magic spell 
To meanest things a charm can give — 
Can wake to song the slumbering shell, 
And bid the tinted canvass live — 
Can from my Second's senseless breast 
A Newton's lineaments design, 
Or can its rugged mass invest 
With beauties and with form divine. 
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Neglected Total ! sure with you 

Genius had never aught to do : 

'Twas Architecture's humblest grade, 

Its lowest, least exalted flight ; 

Spumed under foot aa soon as made : 

And since each courteous squire and knight 

Aside his cumbrous targe bath laid, 

He vault a aloft, so gay and light, 

That now he mooks your aid. 

And where the youth could bear the sight 

Of lady fair in such a plight 

As to require your help ? my First 

Would kiok the Second, if he durst. 

Who did not fly with prompt delight 

To lay the palm at beauty's feet, 

And raise her to her graceful seat. 
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TTUSHED was each breath on the darkening wave 

■*J" As the wind floated soft o'er the mariner's grave, 

And forgotten the wrath of the foaming surge 

While the wail of the gull was the mariner's dirge. 

Far from the spot where a hoy he played 

Were the last sad rites of the homeless paid, 

With no muffled voice of the passing bell 

From the church which in youth he had known so well. 

His corpse lay stiff in the cold damp shroud 

Without one friend in that stranger crowd. 

No father there to bewail his son 

Or to close the eyes of the ooffinless one. 

And his messmates all were sad that day 

As they brushed the unbidden tear away, 

And thought of him whose years were o'er 

Who would tread the night-watch with them no more. 

In his own coarse 'hammock his body they bound 

And it fell in the wave with a plunging sound, 

Deep echoed to deep as it sank to its rest 

And his epitaph's writ on the ocean's breast. 

Here sleeps he, alone, but his rest is sure 

While water, waves, and storms endure, 

He is watched in his sleep on the ocean's bed 

By the angel whose charge is the glorious dead. 

L. E. S. 
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FISH HAVE THEIR TIMES TO BITE. 

"leaves have thbib time to fall." 

Mrs. He mass. 

FISH have their times to bite — 
The bream in summer, and the trout in spring. 
That time the hawthorn buds are white, 
And streams are clear, and winds low-whispering. 

The pike bite free when fall 
The autumn leaves before the north-wind's breath, 

And tenoh in June, but there are all — 
There are all seasons for the gudgeon's death. 

The trout his ambush keeps 
Crafty and strong, in Pangbourne's eddying pools, 

And patient still in Mar low deeps 
For the shy barbel wait expectant fools. 

Many the perch but small 
That swim in Basildon, and Thames hath nought 

Like Cookham'a pike, but, oh ; in all — ■ 
Yes, in all places are the gudgeon caught. 

The old man angles still 
For roach, and sits red-faced and fills his chair ; 

And perch, the boy expects to kill, 
' And roves and fishes here and fishes there. 
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The child but three feet tall 
For the gay minnows and the bleak doth ply 

His bending hazel, but" by all — 
Oh ! by all hands the luckless gudgeon die. 
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TTEAVENLY feelings stole around me 
■*-*■ When first I saw thee dearest : 
Like a magic chain they bound thee 
To my heart nearest. 
And every thing upon the earth I saw 
Seemed fairer far, than e'er it did before. 

Thou with loving words addressed me, 

Sweet words remembered ever ; 

Loving to my heart I pressed thee, 

Forgotten? never! 

While stars and planets in the heavens I saw, 

Shone far more brilliant than they did before. 

Solemn thoughts now flit before me, 

Dearest, for thou art gone, 

Still thou lov'st, and I adore thee, 

Beloved one ; 

And though the night of sweet sad memory 

O'ershades my heart as clouds o'ershade the sky, 

Still heaven and earth, through my fond love for t) 

Seem fairer far than e'er before to me. 

Caius Coll., Cam. 
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NATUBE— UNDEE TWO ASPECTS. 



i~1 LAD Phoebus with refulgent rays ■ 
" Still lights the far expanse of green, 
Where here and there in eddying maze 

The gurgling brooklet runs between ; 
The flow'rete bloom with petals rare, 

The birdlinge chirp on ev'ry tree, 
Her choicest gifts doth nature bear 

— But not for me, but not for me. 



n. 

There was a time, (how Tain the dream 

Of that past unreturning day), 
When I could stand by yonder stream 

And watch the golden ripples play ; 
And joy to scent the fragrance sweet 

That all around the woodbines shed, 
While singing birds the morning greet 

— That time has fled, that time has fled. 
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No more for me the violets blow, 

A cloudlet dark the sunlight hides, 
No more for me with pleasant flow 

A down the vale the streamlet glides ; 
All dead or flown the feathered throng 

For me no tuneful carols pour, 
No more is heard their plaintive song, 

Ah 1 never more, ah ! never more, 
Never more ! 
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CHARADE. 

"\f Y first, for matchless glory famed, 

-"■*- In ancient times a God was reckoned ; 

In Heaven with majesty was framed 

To usher in my glorious second. 

To peace, and rest, and prayer, my whole 

Should be on earth devoutly given : 

To mend the heart and raise the soul 

To perfect happiness in Heaven ! 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 



Tit oecamn ex ■wild; tint Vtras were written will bt ruddy divi 
ii icptd tint afttr k hug an interval, that ii no impropriety m t. 
tit frit ialfofa rtjeittd Poem.) 



f\ TO have quaff'd of Siloa's brook, — or gazed 

" Where Olivet looks down upon the hills 

Which girdle Salem ! 0, at fall of ere, 

Once to have watch' d the shadows as they grew 

In calm Qethsemane I Such sight perchance 

Had warm'd these lipa like ooal of altar-fire, 

(These clay-cold lipsl) and toned this stammering tongue. 



Go back, my Fancy ! go : and if thou canst, 
Say how it fared at Salem on her day 
Of greatest pride and glory, when her King 
Pray'd the Almighty to come down and dwell 
In Zion's new-built Temple, — and He came. 
Nay, thou shalt speak, and I will rest : for thou 
Art with me when I spell the sacred page, 
And more beholdest there, far more, than L 
When thus my Fancy, sadly, unto me : — 
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"Too often and too long for earth-born themes 
Invited down, too often and too long, 
My wing growa feeble : half I lack the will 
To soar so high : and, (for thou lovest Truth,) 
Such themes were not for men the like of thee." 

I thus i — " I do repent me of the past. 
(0 that the past might all come o'er again 1) 
I wish the songs unsuDg, — the earth-born themes 
Forgotten,— and thy winga to shine henceforth 

"With none but heavenly colours." Thereupon, 

After fit pause, relenting, she began :— 



" High on that steep," where in the ancient time 
From Sheba's well the Patriarch brought hia aon 
And laid him on the wood, at God's command, 
With mind to alay i° — upon that hallowed steep 
Where, with his bright sword and avenging arm 
Stretched fearful out, midway 'twixt Earth and Heaven, 
The Angel of the Loud was seen to stand, 
(What time the Jebusite Araunah call'd 
That hill his threshing-floor, 11 and round about 
Arose one cry of Death) : — upon that Mount 

» x Chron. iu. t. b Genesis mdi. *, &c. • I Chron. xxi. t6. 
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Had grown a stately and a gorgeous shrine. 
Had grown in awful stillness, for the pure 
White stones were quarried and the timbers carved 
Far off, in Tyre or Lebanon, by bands 
Of cunning artists ; chief, the widow's son 
Hiram,' who skilled to grave in precious stone, 
And find out each device in gold and blue.' 
Compacted last on Zion's Holy Hill, 
So had it grown as grew the forest trees 
Whereof 'twas built, — tall cedar and dark pine 
And almug, on the tops of Lebanon,' 
In noiseless beauty. h 

Nor, in sooth, of man 
But God, was that proud Porch, those several Courts, 
That Holy place of Hotie3, Mercy-seat 
O'erspread by wings of Cherubim and gold, 
And Altar of sweet incense, with the Veil 
Of three mysterious rays that hung between.' 
The pattern of each part had come from God," 
Shadows of things unspeakable in Heaven I 1 
And David with his dying breath had charged 
His son to fail in nothing, hut " Be strong" l m 



Chron. U. 14. 


' 


1 Chron. u. 71 


h ,' Kings vl. 7 


fa., I 


i 1 Chron. ft. 


■ H, H- 


m 


Chron. xjviii. 1 
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'Twas now the golden evening of the year." 
The vintage-songs were ended, and the corn 
And wine all gathered in, to press or floor : 
And Mirth had been with them that tread the grapes" 
Or winnow with the fan f a holy joy 
Succeeding; for in safety each man dwelt 
Under his vine or fig-tree, from the great 
Sea westward to the river of the East, 
And northward unto Dan which keeps the foot 
Of snowy Hermon. Everywhere was Peace.q 



Now woke the Day with trumpets, and let Psalms 
Rising like flame prevent the sluggish dawn. 
Wake Israel, wake I that all night long hast lain 
Encamped along the valleys, by thy Tribes, 
Fast by the mount of God : for lo, the dews 
Of Night no longer sparkle in the moon ; 
But Morn that frets the mountain-tops with fire 
Stirs in the East, and soon will fill the sky. 
Who knows not that the Palace built for Him 
Whom not the Heav'n, or Heav'n of Heav'ns, contains, 
Is to be dedicate with pomp to-day ? 
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And lo, already, dimly through the dawn 
Might ye discern the myriads as they moved 
Impatient tow'rds the hill : the parting mist 
Eevealing where the Temple, bossed with gold. 
Raised its pale forehead ; and no breath of air 
But bore some token to the men below : 
Wreath of sweet incense, — olang of sacred harps, — 
Or passionate gush of more than human song, 
Meanwhile, like fabulous ilocks in the ancient times 
When kings were shepherds, — or like thick-sown star 
Or sand upon the margent of the sea, — 
So show'd the seVral Tribes along the Tale ! 
And all were fired with glorious hopes, and smit 
With one strong wish to see tbis sight — and die. 
What wonder ? nursed from infancy with tales 
Of Egypt, and of Sinai, and the sea, 
(Standing like wall of emerald while their sires 
Went through ;) and of the terrible Ark of God 
Still wand'ring and still wonderful, unfound 
The resting place it longed for, till to-day ! 



Draw nearer. On a throne that flames with stars 
Snatched from the brows of Ophir or of lnd,r 
And girt with ancient men, the chiefs of Tribes, 
(Whose crown of hoary hairs speaks each a king,) 

' I Kings I. II. 
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Lo, where the Lord's anointed, David's son 

Sits shrined in glory :• glorious yet far less 

For those so rare delights which in three years 

Dark ships of Tarshish won from farthest shore 

Of farthest sea, 1 (so spreading wide his fame 

Until it brought from Sheba, Sheba's queen,*) — 

Than for the unspeakable gift which crowned his rest 

At Gibeon," when the candle of the Lobd 

Kindled within bim filled his soul with light 

Which beamed forth at his eyes, and taught his lips 

To speak three thousand proverbs, and in songs 

A thousand and five, to show to wondering men, 

The marvellous life of all that fans the Air, 

Bovee Earth, or cleaves the Ocean, — herbs, flowers, trees, 

From cedar down to hyssop on the wall l 1 

But we must on : for lo, th' impatient Sun 
Already climbs a quarter of the sky : 
And, or I err, that murmuring in the air 
Betokens motion, — as when groves of palm 
Bow to the freshening Spirit of the South. 



The long procession moves through Salem's street 
Too bright for earthly ; 'mid no ruda acclaim 

" St. Matthew vi. 19. » 1 Kinp 1. as. See aJio ii. 16 to it. 

* St. Matthew iii. 43. 

w 1 Kings iii. s, Ice. *■ 1 Kingi iv. 19 to 33. 
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Of voices, but beheld with moistened lids 
"Which token brimming hearts. All hail! they come 1 .... 
Levite and Priest in robes of white : the sons 
Of Asaph and his brethren, sweet of song, 
Striking their golden harps in three bright ranks 1 
'Mid clouds of incense ; next, the youthful king 
Fair as the star of Morning, or the moon 
New born, and cradled on an amber cloud. 
Then, Prophets and the scholars of their schools : 
Next, heads of Tribes ; (each old ancestral badge 
Wrought into banners streaming to the sun) ; 
Counsellors, captains, chiefs of houses next. 

In reverend order: silent, stately, slow 

The trumpets sounded ere these took their way, 
Then sudden ceased : meanwhile, the plaintive flute 
Wedded to deathless verse gave delicate airs 
Which chain'd up every sense. The pomp was such, — 
The long-drawn pomp which wound through Salem's 

street : 
Lovely as Infancy, and bright as Hope, 
And calm — as vision of some dying Saint 
Who thinks she sees the forms of souls in bliss 
Troop slowly past her, treading on the stars ; 
Then clasps her thin white hands, and strains her ear 
To catch their heavenly Bong The pomp was such !" 

Oriel. Dec., 1853. J. W. B. 
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THEKLA'S SONG. 
Fboh the German of Schiller. 

THE stout oaks groaned Id the wintry blast, 
Where a maiden sat, while her tears fell fast, 
As Bhe sobbed out her grief on the stormy shore 
And around her the billows broke in with a roar, 
And quickly the dark cloudB were moving. 

" Poor broken heart forlorn and lone 
All that thou lov'dst from this world is gone ; 
Oh Mary take back thy child again 
I have seen enough of this world of pain 
In being and in loving. 

"You weep, but your tears flow on in vain, 
They can ne'er recall the dead again, 
Bnt comfort to soothe the sorrowing breast, 
Whose loved one has gone to his long last rest, 
I send down from on high. 

Weep on tho' tears are all in vain, 
Tho' grief recalls not the dead again, 
For the comfort which soothes the sorrowing breast, 
When the loved one has gone to his long last rest, 
Is to weep for tiie hoars gone by. 

D. A. W. 
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"DOWN STBEAM." 

fTlIIE din of the great town is on my ears 
■*• And not the voices of the wood and wave, 
And the lark's warbling : the pure ait and sky 
With its cloud isles and mountains is all past ; 
Above me stretches the thick smoke and mist 
That shuts Heaven from the city ; and no more 
Beneath me glides the king of silver streams 
The river of all rivers — yon black flood 
That surges past me now and bears its name 
Is not the Thames I know, the Thames X love. 

for the gleaming river once again, 
That seemed to bear us through a golden age 
In those four days : woods, meadows, hamlets, farms, 
Spires in the vale, and towers upon the hill, 
The great chalk quarries glaring thro' the shade, 
The pleasant lawn and hedge rows, and those houses 
Which seemed the very dwellings of content 
And peace and sunshine — for the fresh lawns 
That ran down brightly to the water's edge 
To drink the waves — the freshness never known 
In all the glow and glare of other lands, 
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for the music of the livelong day 

The songs of woods and waters, and the lark 

Cleaving his way through the thin air to Heaven, 

With that loud carol like a spirit freed 

From chains and darkness — How we sometimes paused 

And let the boat glide at the river's will 

And how, in the short pause, upon our ears 

Far in the distance downwards, there would come 

A murmur from the cataract that flowed 

Off from the wide-stream, first a low deep hum 

A very dream of waters, louder then, 

And still more loud as the swift boat sped on 

Nearer and nearer : now the full-toned flood 

Drowns with majestic thunder voice and oar 

Till the boat bears us past it, and the sound, 

Throws after us its harmony, and then 

Subsides again into the dream and dies. 



The spirit of the Spring was in the woods 
And woke within them murmurs that expressed 
A joy of expectation, very low, 
A musing gladness like the voice of one 
Who whispers doubts because he is so sure : 
A prelude to the hurst of happy song 
That hails fruition of the promised joy 
The march of coming Summer through the land. 
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Never without our music ! when the woods, 

Left far behind, were lost to ear and eye 
Or yet below unreached for sight and sound : 
When trees were rare, or seen far off unheard 
Along the level — when the water-fall?, 
Melodious visitations far between. 
Were no more with us, when the lark was down 
Among the furrows, and the rise and fall 
Of that aerial fountain of sweet sound 
Was silent for a season — then perchance 
Would float the chime of bells upon the breeze 
From same old tower, or sound of happy life 
From some bright village, or with distant hum, 
And deepening rolls, and palpitating roar, 
Charged down the great fire chariot of the train 
And passed us like a whirl-wind and went by. 
Nor seldom too the boat and we sped on 
With silence on the banks and on the stream 
Save the long swish of oars, the dip, the stroke 
That hurled the troubled water far astern 
In little battling whirlpools, soon at peace ; 
And that was real music in onr ears. 
As men that wander upon alien shores 
Hear some loved song of their own land again 
And feel their blood run quicker : so that sound 
Kept ever stirring pleasant memories 
Of gallant, happy, hard, laborious days 
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On the old Isis : grim experiences 

Of training palls in eight oars : down the course 

To Iffley, past the lasher, through the lock, 

Then on to Sandford, turn, and home again 

From Iffley raoing-pace — " lift, lift " and in 

From Saunders' bridge at 4.0 : O the grind 

We grumbled at, and loved bo for its worth, 

So far above all else for growth of strength 

And moral muscle — then those mighty days 

That brought the Races, the toil, the strife — 

Upon the stream, the rushing regular oars, 

" The music of the many as of one," 

The forward shoot of straightened backs and arms, 

Then the strong lift together — on the shore 

A shouting frantic crowd — a victory here, 

There a defeat as glorious t — those were days 

Which memory fostered in her safest hold 

And needed little spur to wake again. 

So passed the time — a time that fled on wings 

Too eager for our liking : and at last 

We lost the green fields and the pleasant woods 

With all their happy voices and glad scenes 

Of beauty and repose. The stream grew dark, 

The light shone fainter through a sky less clear, 

The approaching city tainted wave and air. 

But still we failed not of a fitting close 

To such a voyage. Came a day, our last, 
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Which saw us waiting watching on the shore 

Among ten thousand eager too as we 

To sea the issue — which should bear the palm 

Our Isis or the Cam, for stalwart sons, 

Broad backs and chests and iron sinewed arms 

Knit with a resolute courage and strong will 

That shunned not stormy weeks of toil and pain 

To weld their strength with bard-learnt skill, and win 

The mastery of the waters — aye, and prove 

In whose veins flowed the truest purest stream 

Of Viking blood and spirit — On they came— 

The throbbing expectation, where we stood 

Far up the course, turned every straining eye 

To see who led the way— The dark blue oars 1 

"Tis Oxford wins ! — and Cambridge far behind 

Rallied in vain, and the great Race was won. 

Be no more said, but that the victor's fame, 

Which pales not set beside the brightest years, 

Sheds lustre on the vanquished, with a grace 

For such a fruitless struggle. But for us 

More than for others 'twas a day indeed 

To be remembered, crowning such a time 

With such a sequel. Now it is all past. 

And all that bright experience of the Thames 

Is but a memory : — and although my eyes 

In this loved water flowing darkly past 

See little to recall the clear bright flood 
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That bore ua down so blithely those four days, 
Yet still it bears the name, and even here 
Thou true Pactolus ! heart and voice are fain, 
Despite thy smoky shores and clouded waves, 
To give thee all their little, and heap up 
Full phrase and epithet to speak my love 
And swell the praise — thou paragon of streams 
Thou noble, royal, grand, majestio Thames! 
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LAES PORSENNA • 

1 DOLPHUS Smalls of Boniface, 
■"■ By all the powers he swore, 
That though he had been plucked three times, 

He would be plucked no more. 
By all the powers he swore it, 

And put on " coaches" three, 
And many a livelong night he read 
With sported oak, and towell'd head, 

To get him hie degree, 



Now every Hall and College 

Has seen the awful list, 
Of candidates to pass their " Greats," 

Which Smalls so oft has missed : 
Shame on the Undergraduate 

Who trembles for a plough 1 
When even Smalls of Boniface 

Expects that he'll get through. 



• Mo apology is required for reprinting thii poem, as the form in which 
it formerly appeared render) it iery Kane. It it republished with the 
kind permission of the Authors. 
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Towards the Schools the gownsmen 

Are pouring one and all, 
From many a classic College, 

From many a humble Hall ; 
From many a lonely dwelling 

Which, hid in distant street 
From dons and duns, to Oxford's sons 

Affords a safe retreat. 

From legendary Christ Church, 

Where booms the far-famed bell. 
Beared by the hands of Wolsey, 

But when — I oannot tell — 
From classic quads of Balliol, 

Where third floor men descry 
The smoky roofs of Worcester 

Fringing the western sky : 

From the proud halls of Brasenose, 

Queen of the Isis wave, 
Who trains her crew on beef and beer. 

Competitors to brave ; 
From Pembroke, where the classmen 

Are few and far between : 
From New -Inn -Hall, where such a thing 

Has never yet been seen. 
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And thickly and more thickly 
Towards the " Five Order" gates, 

In cap and gown flock thro' the town, 
White-chokered candidates— 

Slasher, of Christ Church, n'er hefore 
In academics seen — 
And Nobby of the collars high, 
Girt with the scarf none else may tie ; 
Loud-trowsered Boozer, stripes and all ; 
And whiskered Tomkins, from the Hall 
Of seedy Magdalene. 

There be four select Examiners, 

The Classes to decide : 
And three, " by turn and turn about," 

Are sitting side by side : 
Evening and mora the trio 

Have turned the papers o'er, 
Where gownsmen write in black and white 

Such questions as they floor. 



Then Mr. Smalls of Boniface, 
Stood up his fate to meet : 

Well known was he to all the three, 
And they bade him— take a seat : 
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Men said he made strange answers 

In hia Divinity-— 
And that strange words were in hia Prone, 

Canine to a degree- 
But they called bis viva voce fair. 

And they said his "Books" would do : 
And native " cheek," where facts were weak, 

Brought him in triumph through. 



They gave him his " Testamur," 
That was a Passman's right — 

He was more than three Examiners 
Could " plough" from morn to night. 



And in each Oxford College, 

In the dark November days, 
When Undergraduates fresh from hall 

Are gathering round the blaze ; 
When the crusted port is opened 

And the Palmer's lamp is lit, 
When the weed glows in the freshman's mouth, 

And makes him turn to spit, 
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When " goes" unlimited are forced 

On some unhappy gull, 
When victims, doomed to mull their pass, 

Unconscious past the mull. — 
With chaffing and with laughing. 

They still the tale renew, 
How Smalls of Boniface went in, 

And — actually got through. 
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FROM FAUST. 

ONCE again ye wavering phantoms come ye to my 
troubled view, 
Dreamy shapes that in the early morning of my life I 

knew? 
Shall I strive again to hold you, shall I still be fancy' 

fooled ? 
Closer yet you press upon me. Bule me, as before you 
ruled. 

From your land of mist and vapour rise ye and around 

me wreath ; 
While my heart as in its boyhood flutters at your magic 

breath. 
For you bring with you the memories of those happy 

days of yore, 
And the forms of many loved ones gather round me as 

before. 

Comes first love and with her friendship, like a legend 

half-forgot, 
Bringing griefs, for anguish, telling of the dear ones 

who are not, 
Threads life's labyrinthine mazes, mourning, that by 

fortune's cheat 
They beloved vanished heavenwards ere they felt that 

life was sweet. 
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They can hear me now no longer who first listened to 

Friends no more my words re-echo ; all I loved have 

passed away, 
Some are dead and some far distant never more can hear 

my song, 
And my heart Is sickened by the plaudits of a stranger 

throng, 

Now a yearning seizes on me for that quiet spirit-land. 
Hovering near me, like the tunes of harp untouched by 

human hand. 
Now my frame is terror-shaken — melts my heart — fast 

flow my tears ; 
Like a vision fleets the present and I live in former 

years. 

D. A. W. 
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THE OALEIDOSCOPE. 

" NEBOIO QTIID MBDITANS NTJOABUM." 



T WAS just five years old that December, 
■*■ And a fine little promising boy, 
80 my gran dm other said, I remember, 
As she gave me a strange looking toy : 

In its shape it was lengthy and rounded, 
It was papered with yellow and blue, 

One end with a glass top was bounded, 
At the other a hole to look through. 

" Dear Granny, what's this ? " I came crying, 
" A box for my pencils ? but see 

I can't open it, hard though I'm trying, 
what is it ? what can it be ? " 

" Why my dear if you only look through it 
And stand with your face to the light, 

Turn it gently (that's just how to do it) 
And you'll see a wonderful sight." 

" Oh how beautiful 1 " cried I delighted 

As I saw each fantastic device, 
The bright fragments now closely united. 

All falling apart in a trice. 
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Times have passed, and new years will now find me 

Each birthday, no longer a boy, 
Yet metbinks that their tarns may remind me 

Of the turns of my Grandmother's toy. 

For in all this world with its beauties 

Its pictures so bright and so fair, 
You may vary the pleasures and duties 

But still the same pieces are there : 

From the time that the earth was first founded 

There has never been anything new, 
The same thoughts, the same things bave redounded 

Till their colours have palled on the view ; 

But though still what is old is returning 
There is yet in this sameness a change, 

And new truths are the wise ever learning, 
For the patterns must always be strange. 

Shall we say that our days are all weary, 

All labour and sorrow and care, 
That its pleasures and joys are but dreary, 

Here phantoms that vanish in air ? 

Ah no I there are some darker pieces, 

And others transparent and bright, 
But thus surely the beauty increases, 

Only stand with your face to the light. 
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And the treasures for which we are yearning 
Those joys now succeeded by pain, 

Are but spangles just hid in the turning, 
And will come to the surface again. 
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ODE TO MERRIMENT. 

II IE away pretty fairy, hie away, 
•" With thy sunn y eyes, and dulcet laugh of glee, 
Tread not hither with thy step so light and gay, 
Sing not now thy song of merriment to me. 
Hie away, hie away. 

Come again when the shades of even fall, 
And the busy sun has sped him from the skies, 

When the flitting bats, and lonely night birds call, 
And from out their beds the twinkling stars arise. 
Come again, come again, 

For in time of toil bright shines the happy day, 
Birds are singing, robed in beauty smile the flowers. 

But when all the joy of light have fled away 
Pretty fairy come and cheer the widowed hours. 
come then, come then. 
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TO LYDIA. 



"TTT HEN I hear you praise Telephus, 

* * When you stroke his wax-like anna 
Raging fires within consume me — 

Pining, Lydia, for thy charma. 
I am maddened with my sorrow, 

And my cheeks with anger glow ; 
Tears, I cannot check, unceasing 

From my eyes in silence flow. 
When I see you wan and weakened 

By your revels and excess — 
When the raging youth confines you 

In his harsh and rough caress ; 
Heed my warning : do not trust him 

Never deem him to be true, 
Who disdains the charming graces 

Venus has bestowed on you. 
Thrice and four times blest are those whom 

Sacred wedlock joineth twain ; 
Live in perfect love, contented, 

Never murmur nor complain. 

Pemb ; Coll : Oxon. B. S. 
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T ONE banks of sand and shingle lie 
■*-* Along the western sea, 

And never a creature ventures nigh 
Only the wayward winds go by 
And seem to howl and then to die 

Along the western sea. 
But where the headlands break the waves ; 
Low voices murmur from the caves, 
The sea-gull screams, the bittern raves, 

Along the western s ea, 

The wild and western sea. 



One lofty rock o'erlooks the swell 

O'erlooks the voiceful sea. 

And here there is as legends tell, 

A chapel where a saint doth dwell, 

For oft at eve is heard his bell 

Across the voiceful sea, ; 

And still he tolls and still doth pray 

From purple mom till even grey 

And till the twilight dies away 

Across the voiceful sea, 
The ever-sounding sea, 
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For erst in ages long agone 

Down by that lonely sea, 
The good man clomb to Craig y Don, 
And tolls and prays as years roll on 
For thus alone can Heaven be won ; 

So say they by the sea. 
And sometimes are the curtains riven 
That sever earth and kindred Heaven, 
While brightest dreams to him are given 

Down by that lonely sea, 
That wild and lonely sea. 



So when the early moonlight gleams 

Athwart the silver sea. 
The hermit lives in happy dreams, 
While from the rock a glory seems 
To break in ever orient beams 

Athwart the silver sea ; 
And then, bis darksome journey o'er 
The nightly sailor seeks the shore, 
Guiding his bark with rhythmic oar, 

Athwart the silver sea 
The quiet, silver sea. 

VOL. II. 
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Ay me ! we all are standing near 

A vast and blowing sea, 

And we have both to pray and fear, 

And bells to sound in warning clear. 

And Heaven to see across the mere 

Across the blowing sea ; 

For work is prayer, and love the hell, 

The world is hu'. a hermit cell ; 

Let it be ours to use it well, 

Then pass the blowing sea, 
The wild and blowing sea. 



Jes : Coll; Oson. 
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ERAT ANIMUS IN RELIQUIS 

cic. vbrb. 2. 6. 34. 

* NIMUS in reliquis, 
**• Spirit in what remains ; 

Faint not if ought is done amiss. 
Bat now take greater pains. 

Oft in the battle field of life 

While multitudes press on, 
The brave are sluggards in the strife, 

Their noblest moments gone ; 

Time was when greatness seemed their own, 

But time has passed away. 
And hope too long deferred has Sown 

To meaner men than they ; 

Tet though lost chances were their best 

They even now shall gain 
A triumph, if they seize the rest 

While time and strength remain; 

Then let them rise, nor still refuse 

To do what yet they may, 
Nor scorn though night be near, to use 

The few last hours of day. 
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Fight all till all the fight is o'er. 
And live ere life is gone ; 

No man may lay down arms before, 
For ye are not your own. 
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I SPREAD my wings when the daylight 
Beamed o'er the eastern hill, 
I have wandered o'er mountain and valley, 
I have ruffled the silvery rill. 

I have wakened the forest's music 
And the grand old ocean's roar, 

And 'twas my voice breathed in the ripples 
That chimed on the pebbly shore. 

I have sped the gallant vessels 

Over the treacherous seas, 
And the sailor's wife and mother blessed 

The spirit of the breeze. 

I entered the sick man's chamber, 

And waved my healing wing, 
And I brought him the fragrant odours 

Of die first flowers of the spring. 

This morning I stirred the branches 

'Mid Indian groves of balm ; 
At noon I fanned the traveller's brow, 

Beneath the desert palm. 
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"Tia eve — and at the portals 
Of the sun set- crimsoned west 

Is hushed my last low whispered sigh— 
My weary pinions rest. 
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p BEAT Apollo, the destroyer 
" And the healer ! yet again 
Lo 1 with suppliant hands I seek thee, 
Must I ever pray in vain? 

Once I burned to know the secrets 

Of inevitable fate, 
To climb high above my fellows 

To a God's celestial state : 

In the pride of mad ambition 
And for knowledge' sake alone, 

Not to make my voice subservient 
To the honour of thy throne, 

I implored that fatal dowry, 
And the punishment was fit, 

In my gain it came upon me 
With thy granting justly knit, 

Lo I a sudden curse burst o'er me, 

As with darkness overcast 
Down the bleak ravines of Ida 

Swoops the whirlwind's wintry blast : 
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From my lofty pride it smote me 
Tossed in terror to and fro, 

As the dead leaves whirl along in 
Swollen Simois below. 

Who was I to govern calmly 

Power, the gods may trust to none, 

Like the man that dared to bridle 
The proud horses of the Sun ? 

I am rapt in frantic slumbers 
Through the destinies to be, 

And by day dread visions haunt me, 
That I cannot choose but see. 

And my comeliness has faded 
With my happiness and peace ; 

All the misery of madness 

Brings from memory no release. 

But I suffer in the scorching 
Of sad heart and weary brain, — 

I a Semele that sinning 

Find no death to end my pain. 

Wo© is me my friends have left me : 
As I pass they look askance, 

Dropping on me hateful pity 
Cold words and colder glance : 
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E'en ray sisters hush their playing, 

If my steps their way incline. 
No one whispers me sweet love -words, 

No one's lips are pressed to mine. 

But alone I bear my anguish — 

Am alone in ray despair, 
I, whose glance once ruled the heroes— 

I, whom gods have counted fair ! 

But what reck I of their scorning ? 

I am fartoo sad to care 
For the honour and the friendship 

Of the happy days, that were. 

I can bear to know she only 

Has kind word or thought for me, 

Whom I needs must pay with hatred 
For the future, that I see — 

She the sweet-voiced soft-eyed fury 
Of her fatherland and our'a, 

To whom turn all our soldiers' hearts, 
As sunward turn the flowers. 

I can bear to picture calmly, 
How in long-lost happy days 

I kept tryst and saw the glory 
Of thy coming pierce the bays 
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On the mountain tops, and stirring, 
As the waves at Neptune's nod, 

How my pulses throbbed with rapture 
At the wooing of a god ! 

But to know the deadly future 

And be impotent to teach. 
While great words throng up for utterance 

To burst forth in frantic speeoh, 

And to strain to crush the madness 
With set teeth and tightened palm, 

Though the godhead goads and lashes 
Into fury all my calm — 

This the flower of all my sorrow — 

This the agony I grieve ; 
When I flash the future on them, 

Though in thunder, none believe. 

Yet as slowly and as surely, 
As the darkness gathers round, 

Ere the first big drops of tempest 
Fall in anger on the ground, 

So I see the death gloom gather 
On my land the common grave 

Of all Europe and all Asia, 
Iio ! I see, and cannot save ! 
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If at night the banquet torches 

Out blaze the light of day, 
And the gay words strung with laughter 

Die along the empty way, 

Then my dazzled sight is smitten 

By the radiance, as by fires 
In the sacking of a oity 

Streaming up in eddying spires ; 

Then the merriment and revel 
Seem with dying groans to bud. 

And the mantling of the wine-cup 
Turns to draughts of Trojan blood ; 

Blood seems withering on their ohaplets. 
Veins of blood their marble band, 

And the feel of warm blood-plashes 
Creeps and grows along my hand. 

Down the tide of time so slowly 

Slides the future, and before 
Mars the calm grace of the present — 

Such dim warnings evermore 

Flicker in its broken image, — 
Scarce can I foresee the whole — 

With a darkness of such horror 
Falls the shadow on my sonl ! 
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But no quiet brings the daylight 
With it's tumult and it's strife 

Through the marts and in th'e council 
And the stir of human life. 

Yet perchance upon the mountains, 
Where the pine-trees thickest grow 

And thick-quivering dots of sunshine 
Fleck the brown leaves strewn below, 

Or amidst the green oak coppice, 
Where the mellow noonday broods, 

I sit gazing on old Ida 
With her zones of rounded woods, 

Till the western sun just flushing 

All the valley at my feet 
Breathes a bloom of evening moisture 

On the slopes of wavering wheat ; 

There along the aisled forests, 

Where the long-drawn winds intone 

From the trees down-showering blossoms 
On the blossoms neath them blown — 

There I hear no ghostly chaunting 
Of those weird prophetic powers. 

That sit veil'd and ply the distaff 
Above our doomed towers. 
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As the deep moist grass of summer 
Cools the throbbing of my brow. 

There at least some fleeting quiet 

May give time for strength to grow : 

And I still may gather patience, 
And may school me to endure ; 

For no sight accursed dare enter, 
Where by nature all is pure. 

There I still implore Apollo 
Crying on with earnest prayer. 

If perchance he yet may pardon 
For the suffering I bear, 

Smitten through with present anguish — 

Shuddering at the vision' d years — 
Yet not deeming hope has vanished, 
Though I see her not for tears — 

I who plucked the fruit of knowledge— 
I who chose the bitter worse 

Of a life all flowerless, fruitless, 
In the blighting of (Sod's curse. 
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THE BRIDE OF AEMBOTH : 
A Legknd of Thirlhkke 

1TTIIAT mesne the light, that shines bo bright 
" ' From yonder lonely dwelling ? 
While gleams the moon o'er wood and fell 
Above the brant Helvellyn. 

Say do they wait an absent friend ? 

Or feast with dance and glee 1 
Or does a corpse await the tomb. 

Where yonder torches be 1 

List, stranger, list ; I'll tell the tale 

Of Armhoth's haunted dwelling, 
While shines the moon o'er Thirlmere'a dale 

And o'er the brant Helvellyn. 

'Twas many and many a year ago, 

I've heard my father say. 
When sword and spear were masters hers 

And might o'er right bore sway ; 

A maiden fair, of beauty rare, 

Like phantom through the gloaming. 

Beneath the trees that shade the brook, 
Through Thirl mere's vale was roaming. 
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While round ber through the bracken high, 

Or 'croHB the dewy sward. 
The noble deer-hound Haco ranged, 

His lady's watchful guard. 

For Edith had not learnt to know 

A sire's or mother's love. 
They left their darling on the earth, 

To watch her from above. 

Yet many an acre broad was hers, 

And many a green-wood tree, 
And vassals stout ; so Edith's lord 

A baron proud must he. 

One sought fair Edith's hand to win, 

Of lineage pure and high : 
You'd ne'er have deemed a heart like his 

In such a form could lie. 

Through distant lands he'd travelled far ; 

Had fought in foreign wars ; 
Could tell of many a venture strange, 

And show his battle- scars. 

But Osric sought fair Edith's dower, 

And not her peerless self; 
Nought cared he for the maiden's heart — 

He loved the maiden's pelf. 
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Now there was one, whom Osric loved,' 

In secret and in shame, 
And vengeful thoughts wrought in her heart 

'Gainst Thirlmere's gentle dame. 

Darkly she brooded o'er her hate, 

And gleamed her serpent eye, 
As thus with anger fierce she ohid 

Her fere right haughtily : — 

' And darest thou love that pale-faced maid 7 

' Barest thou for her leave me, 
' Who've dyed my hands in father's blood 

' To seal my love for thee ? 

' Is thy love cold ? nay ! she shall die ; 

■ Thus prove thou lovest me well ; 
' No rival lives, who dares to love 

■The loved, of Isabel? 

She spoke — he gazed a moment's space 

Upon his leman's brow ; 
Then whispered ; — ' Isabel, she dies 

' Wilt doubt my fealty now ? 

' But first as Edith's lord I'll gain 

' The dower of Edith's lands ; 
'Her gold, her acres, shall be mine, 

' And mine her vassal bands : 
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.Then 'cross the sea, and far we'll flee, 

' And seek the south again, 
' Where grows the Tine, where myrtles twine, 

' In rich and sunny Spain. 
• • « « a • 

There's feasting high in Armboth's hail, 
There's joy in Thirlmere's tower. 

This day fair Edith Osrio weds — 
He's lord of Edith's dower. 

The daylight dies ; and yet the strains 

Of music loud are swelling ; 
And now the shimmering moon-beams glance 

Adown the brant Helvellyn. 

From the bright scenes of feast and joy 

He leads his trusting bride ; 
They seek the height, where far below 

The sheeny waters glide. 

They seek the crest of Eagle- crag. 

While sharp and clear on high. 
Each mountain throws its profile vast 

Athwart the moonlit sky. 
They gain the verge ; her slender waist 

He circles with his arm ; 
And pressed her lips, and whispered love 

Yet shrinks she with alarm ; ..■: 
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She seeks his eye with anxious gaze, 
Then breathed a stifled sigh ; 

Then shuddering sinks upon his breast— 
Then weeps yet knows not why. 

He stands alone — the deed is done, — 
One lond and piercing wail, — 

And Edith sleeps beneath the wave. 
That winds thro' Thirlmere's dale. 

A rush : a bound ; at Osric's throat 

The faithful Haoo sprung ; 
But Osric clutched a gnarled root 

That from the granite hung ; 

Then seized his trusty dagger's hilt, 

And deep in Haco's side 
The steel he plunged :-— on Eagle-Crag 

The faithful deer-hound died. 

Then fled he from the mountain brow, 

He clasps his Isabel, 
1 Now thou art mine * she proudly cries, 

' I wot thou lov'st mo well.' 

But aye they say that Haco waits 

Beside his lady dear, 
In fairy meads and fairy dells 

Far under bright Thirlmere. 
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The guests await the bridal pair, 
In Armboth 's festive dwelling; 

And faint and fainter sound the strains 
Upon the night wind swelling : 

Nor bride nor bridegroom come, they seek 
Through mountain, wood, and dale; 

But echo's voice alone returned 
Then summons and their wail. 



Now month by month unceasingly 
'Neath Armboth's fateful fell, 

A bridal train will wind along 
And strains of music swell : 

And still the torches red will gleam. 
Through Armboth's haunted dwelling, 

When shines the moon on Eagle Crag 
From o'er the brant Helvellyn. 

This stranger is the legend old. 

And thus the reasons run. 
Why red and weird-like gleam yon light* 

As through the mist the sun. 
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• "THOSE HORRID SCHOOLS!" 

THE shades of night were falling fast, 
Aa through the quad a gownsman passed. 
Whose seedy look and and sunken cheek 
Bespoke as plain as words could speak, 

Those horrid schools 1 
His coat was worn ; his bags beneath 
Were quite too short bis legs to sheath, 
While like a penny trumpet rung 
The treble of that mournful tongue, 

Those horrid schools 1 
In happy homes he left the light 
Of household fires both warm and bright ; 
Before, the spectral Great Go shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 

Those horrid schools ! 
"Try but to pass," his tutor said, 
" A class is not within your head," 
" The yawning gulf is deep and wide I" 
But still that treble voice replied, 

Those horrid schools ! 
"Oh stay I" the maiden said, "and rest- 
" Thy learned head upon my breast !" 
A tear stood in his sunken eye, 
He blushed, and answered, looking shy, 

Those horrid schools ! 
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" Beware tobacco's withered plant ! 
" Beware of vinous stimulant I" 
This was the Guvnor's last Good Bye, 
A voice replied, from out the fly, 

Those horrid schools 1 
At break of day, as through the gloom 
The scout when going from room to room 
Uttered the oft repeated call, 
A voice came from the bedroom small, 

Those horrid schools ! 
The poor young sap asleep quite sound 
Half buried in the sheets was found, 
Still grasping, nibbled by the mice. 
An Ethics with the strange device. 

Those horrid schools ! 
There in the twilight cold and grey, 
Dirty, unw ashen, there he lay, 
While from his scout this sentence flowed, 
" Oh drat those books — them schools be blowed. 

Them 'orrid schools 1" 
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Kai $paC aiiToic ra\ibn; ijKttv 
ii£ c/ii. ctvfii, cat flii fiiWtty." 

(AbiSTOPHANES, " R.VNAE") 

/"\H for the loyal rally ing-ory 

V Through court and cloister grey to ring, 

When many a gallant heart beat high 

For Church and King 1 
When Morton lodged an English Queen, 
In Christ -Church was the Sovereign seen, 
And Oriel her hall had lent 
To grace a loyal Parliament ; 
And still with arms' unwonted clang 
Old Wyk chain's tower and cloisters rang ; 
And Hall and College, far and near, 
Welcomed with wassail and good oheer 
Full many a valiant Cavalier ; 
And Oxford's sons awhile, 
Had doffed their old scholastic gear 
For cumbrous gun or well-poised spear 
*By Waynflete's reverend pile. 

* During the Great Rebellion, the King wai lodged it Christ-Church, 
the Queen it Meiton, the Council-Board was held at Oriel, New College 
Tower wai used ai the armoury, and i mullet of Joo Undergraduates was 
held in Magdalen Park, under Prince Rupert. 
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Ob thou wert glorious then, 
The soul of Chivalry ; 
In thee true-hearted men 
For Church and King to die, 
Nought fearing firmly stood, 
Against Rebel] ion's might, 
And sealed with their best blood 
Their faith in many a fight. 
And when in England's darkest day, 
In death The Lord's Anointed lay, 
And blood no age can wipe away, 

By murderous hands was shod ; 
Though traitors sat enthroned on high 
They feared not treason to defy, 
Still to their King gave fealty, 
Tears for the Martyr dead. 
If still the spirits of the blest 
Can cast one look below, 
If thoughts of earth can mar their rest, 
Or human cares their calm molest, 
Or ought of pain they know. 
What if they hear their sons applaud 
A robber's sacrilegious sword, 

The Crown's, the Church's foe ? 
Ye build up treason's oause with lies, 
Your sires, they Bcorned base calumnies, 
When did they ever heed the cry 
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Of bloodshed and of perjury, 

That Roundhead traitors dared to bring 

Against their Heaven-anointed king? 

Shades of our aires, ye haunt the place, 

And mark your sons' degenerate race, 

And hear them shout with foul acclaim 

Rebellion's work a pirate's name 1 

Ye too beheld a monarch gone, 

And rebels seated on his throne. 

Ye welcomed back with one accord 

A monarch to his own restored. 

Your sons, they arm in treason's cause 

Against the Crown, the Church, the laws, 

Exulting look on treachery, 

And joy to see a monarch fly. 

But when the angry cloud has passed, 

And loyalty returns at last, 

Oh may they see in sorrow then 

The king enjoy his own again ! 

Yes, he tkall reign again, though now 

Before the tempest's shock he bow, 

Though rebels in the palace stand, 

Though a usurper rule the land, 

Though traitors swell the council-board, 

And hosts obey a pirate's word, 

A loyal remnant still is left, 

Of all but loyalty bereft ; 
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Around them soon the true and brave 

Shall throng their ancient faith to save, 

And, as in this our land before, 

Their Church and King alike restore. 

All hail to that undaunted few, 

Who to their Sovereign still are true 1 

Hail to the hero who alone 

Upheld awhile the Papal throne 1 

Who may for spotless faith compare 

With valiant Lamoriciere? 

Ne'er hast thou held a nobler man, 

Oh earth, lie soft on Pimodan ! 

Though slavish Gaul stand idly by, 

And unavenged behold him die, 

Sprung from her old nobility. 

No tearful crowd, no hallowed tomb, 

Detested spoiler, be thy doom, 

To utter forth whose loathsome name. 

My lips refuse for very shame. 

Widows and orphans on thy head 

Call down a reckoning for the dead ; 

A felon's end be thy reward, 

To nobler hearts is left the sword. 

But, King of Naples 1 tbou shalt reign 

O'er all thy beauteous realm again, 

Though round thee foes may gather fast, 

Thy right shall triumph at the last. 
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Fair Sicily shall own her king. 
Thee, the Calabrian peasant sing. 
Strike boldly for the Church's cause, 
Strike for thy God, thy crown, thy laws ; 
These be thy watchwords in the fight, 
Young Monarch, God defend thy right 1 

But thou, my own loved Oxford, see, 
They steal thy loyal trust from thee. 
From age to age 'twas handed down, 
From site to son, a spotless crown. 
To hands untrue its gems are sold, 
Spotted and tarnished is its gold. 
Thy sons applaud a pirate's name, 
Nor blush to glory in their shame. 
Weep, for thy faith is broken now, 
The wreath has faded on thy brow. 
Still thy towers arise above us. 
Glorious, as in days of yore, 
Memories of the past reprove us, 

Would they might the past restore I 
Mid tby shrines, renowned in story, 

May rise up true-hearted men. 
But thy pure and stainless glory 
Never shall return again. 
Balliol. E. W. U. 
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RHYTHM OF 8. PETER DAMIANI. 

Dk DIB MORTIS. 

TTTITH terror I await thee, 
" * Thou strange and awful day ! 
My flesh and heart are failing, 
My spirit melts away. 

My mind as in a vision 

Would pierce beyond the gloom, 
But who would dare to picture 
The horror of the tomb 1 

Or who, that hour of trembling 
When at its journey's end, 

The panting spirit struggles 
The bonds of flesh to rend ? 

The eyes are fixed and glassy 
The face is pale and wan. 

And from the stiffening body 
Its manly grace has gone. 

But thoughts, and words, and actions, 

Crowd in a ghastly train, 
And though we shuddering turn us. 

We see them all again ; 
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Rhythm or S. Pbteb Dahiami, 

Now here, now there beside us 
The horrid phantom glares. 

And the gnawing tooth of conscience 
The wretched culprit tears. 

He mourns that for amendment 

The few short hours are o'er, 
And tearful, late repentance 
Can profit him no more. 

Now what to him seemed pleasant 

Is turned to bitterness, 
Whom for delights so fleeting 

Eternal pangs oppress. 

Now what he held as precious 
Dies, and is turned to nought, 

But the soul to all the glory 
Of light divine is brought. 

For it spurns the loathsome fetters 
That sin would weave around ; 

Loosed are the gates of bondage, 
The captive is unbound 1 

Oh Christ, the King unconquered, 
' Be Thou my prop and stay, 

When called from earth to meet Thee, 
In death I pass away ; 
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Allow not then the tyrant 
On me to wreak his ire ; 

Fall then the Prince of Darkness t 
Fall then the lake of fire 1 

Safe to the fold, Good Shepherd. 

Lead Thou the wanderer home. 
To see Thee in thy beauty, 

And never more to roam. 
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/~1 ODDESS, who round thy ebon lock* 
" BiDdest a starry crown, 
Before the magic of thy might 
A suppliant bows him down. 

Not when the clouds are driving 

Across the pitchy sky, 
But when beneath the placid moon 

The billowe calmed lie. 

When Nature still is slumbering, 

As habe on mother's breast, 
When stirs no leaf upon the tree, 

No bird within the nest. 

Then hear, and weave thy strongest charms, 

And breathe thy holy peace, 
Shade the dark visions of the past, 

And bid my sorrows cease. 

After each day's fierce conflict, 

And for the morrow's fight, 
Heat, strength and hope thou giv'st me, 

I bless thee, sacred night. 
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DANTE IN EXILE. 

AH me, my heart is like a dreary wave 
That washes on a wild and lonely shore, 
And darkness, like the darkness of the grave, 
Broods o'er me evermore. 

An aching void, a dull cold weight of pain, 
A burning thirst for victory never won, 
A chilling sense of toil endured in vain, 
Of earnest work undone — 

All these have power upon me, till my heart, 
Thrilled thro' with anguish, yearns to flee away, 
And pants for rest, forbidden to depart, 
Fettered by bonds of clay. 

And ever thro' this tumult of my breast 
Float thoughts of those I Jove where'er I roam. 
As lights and shadows frotn the reddening East 
Glance o'er the rough sea- foam, 

And Florence rises, like a pictured saint 
Crowned with pale moonlight, or the glimmering ghost 
Of a dead bride, that with low words and faint 
Speaks of a land loved most. 
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O Florence, well-beloved in days of old ! 
Now longed for, ae I long to rest with God, 
Though thy fair streets, to me grown strange and cold. 
By alien feet are trod. 

men of iron heart and ruthless hand, 
Te drained my life-blood when ye thrust me forth, 
And ye have made me like a desert land, 
Cold as the frozen north I 

Ye hear the Poet's thoughts of thunder Bound, 
Know that such dread songs pierce the parent mind, 
Fierce shafts of Fate, rejoicing to rebound, 
And strike their sovereign blind. 

And though the high Bard scale the eternal gate, 
Far o'er the struggling crowd on strong wings borne, 
Swift from the crashing thunder-clouds of hate 
Flash forth the fires of scorn, 

Yet I trust on — Though tears of blood they weep. 
Born on life's tempest-heaving tide of woes, 
Clasped in Death's loving arms, the great shall sleep 
In most sublime repose. 

What though no earthly laurel crown the bust 
Of earnest souls, that toil beneath the sun, 
Nor let the sharp steel of their genius rust 
Till Christ's good fight be won ? 
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High thoughts, and noble deeds, that breathe around 
The Poet's heavenward steps, shall guard the dead, 
And make their fame a consecrated ground. 
Where no base feet dare tread. 

And pure old age the golden fruit shall reap 
Of those whom God hath willed to travel far, 
More blest than babes, whom angels kiss to sleep, 
Unsoiled by dust of war. 

Our children's children round my grave shall tell 
How Dante fought for faith and truth divine, 
' Here lies the Bard who sang of Heaven and Hell, 
God rest the Florentine 1 ' 

C. K. 
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SONNET. 

JOT only in the glorious days of old, 

And in the bright romances of the past 
The Spirit of Poesy dwells, but on the round 
Of daily duties and the common task 
She sheds her radiance, and the mind attuned 
Will hear the witching rapture of her song, 
And see a glory like the rays that dart 
Between the scattered storm-clouds. The glad song 
Of Morn's young spirit, and the hush of Noon, 
And Evening's holy stillness, shall be wells 
Of pure instruction and of solace sweet. 
Thus like a landscape flushed with purple tints 
Of gorgeous sunset, shall the every thought 
Breathe bnt of Foesy and with Poesy glow. 

E. 
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A DREAM OF THE 

Manofuit Nijaot. 

IDEEAMEi) a dream. I saw the weary world 
Fade dimly off : I saw the Blessed Isles 
Dawn on my vision from the broad bright seas, 
A thousand Aphrodites rising fair 
Hid cradling waters, Oceanides 
That lay in fearless slumber on the breast 
Of their Great Father, singing as they slept. 
And smiling as they sang 1 smile, song 
Ineffable and oountless ! for they came 
From sea, from rooky cave, from mountain heights, 
From sloping depths of odour-breathing vales, 
From little quivering copses, from the grand 
Majestic wave of forest stretching far 
As toward the Infinite, from cataract, 
From noble river and its fostering rill, 
From leaf, flower, breeze, and bird, and from the bands 
Of ever-blessed dwellers on those shores, 
One universal smile, one ceaseless song I 

Return, sweet vision, to my heart return : 
Hills of the real earth are drear and dark, 
The vales have lost their loveliness, the streams 
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Their ancient song, since thine enchantment fled 
And I awoke to sorrow — return, 
And if I know thou art not actual now, 
That all is fancy-born, that all must fade 
'Neath the cold sun, in the bleak winds of earth, 
Yet come and wrap my soul spirit in such sense 
Of sweet abstraction, that, if the tempests rage. 
If the blast meet me, if this cruel world 
Boll all its waters 'gainst my soul, my soul 
Hay feel it not, nor reck, but see the Calm 
That floats above the mountains of Delight 
In the far land, and hear instead the low 
Estatic murmur of the odorous gales 
That breathe from Happier Isles than they of old 
Pictured Elysian : and for bursting floods 
Fed the soft flow and rippling melody 
Of silver streams in visionary vales. 



Nay, if thy mystic presence with its light 
And peace and gladness, drive not all away 
The mists and shades of Earth, yet mayest thou bo 
A comfort and a brightness that can shine 
Through mist and shade ; a strength to make me stand 
With foot firm-planted 'gainst the embattled world, 
And heart high-couraged to dare all and do 
E'en unto death in gladness ; knowing well 
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Thou art not all a vision : there is One 
Enthroned above the Sunshine and the Storm, 
Who to his faithful warrior in the Storm 
Will give the Sunshine in far blessed lands, 
Like thine, my vision, and alone unlike 
That they will be more fair than all my thought. 
And fadeless all as fair : — Return, return ! 
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TO . 

IN every iter, 
That shades a holy light afar, 
I seem to see the radiance of thine eyes: 
I seem to hear in every gale, 
That carols love o'er down and dale, 
Thy name low whispered in sweet melodies. 
Oh ! in the holy-land of thy pure soul 

It may so be 
That the bright waters of affection roll, 
And keep for ever floating on their breast, 
The echoes of a memory, 
Mine own ! 
Art thou so blessing and am I bo blest f 

think of me, alone 
Beneath the light of day and in my dreams. 
For ever harping on the same sweet string, 
Loving to catch those visionary beams 

Of thy remembered eyes, 
To hear sweet tones from out the distance ring 
A name that never dies 1 
Ominel 
This is the token of my heart to thine 

Take it, and let it be 
Remembance of a love enshrining thee ! 
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SONG OF LIFE. 

AWAY and away I 
Through the bounding spray, 
Mid the dashing sea- wave' b roar : 

There's a brighter ray 

In the morning's grey, 
And it telle of a happier shore 1 

Afar and afar 1 

Over cliff and scaur, 
O'er the desert wastes of sand : 

The night has a star 

That no mists can mar, 
And it lights to the morning land ! 

Amain and amain I 

Through rapid, o'er plain, 
Through the valley of the shadow of death : 

There's a glorious gain 

For laborious pain, 
For the thorns there's a victor's wreath ! 

Above and above ! 

With the wings of a dove, 
With hopes no terrors destroy, 

For we move, we move. 

To the endless love, 
And the ever-lasting joy ! 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
To the Queen. 

A SHADOW fallen on one house 
Is dark on all the land : 
Dark-clad a'ong the city ways 

Men pa&s on either hand : 
Dark-clad for grief, and not to swell 
A pageant of command. 

Queen ! the sunshine gladenning thins 

On every face appears, 
And now the shadow in thine eyea 

Is strong to move our tears, 
To stir in all their depths the love 

And gratitude of years. 

nobis Lady of our land! 

On guard about whose form, 
Circle a thousand thousand hearts, 

With strong love heating warm, 
To bless and cherish in the sun 

And battle for in storm, 
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Long years one family with thee 

Thy gladness was our own : 
In every house the light was seen 

That played about the throne : 
And now this grief has reached thine heart 

Thou shalt not grieve alone. 

We mourn for her whom thou dost mourn, 

With grief for her and thee : 
For thee, whose loving heart awhile 

Is bowed in agony : 
For her, who now by hand of death 

Is but a memory ; 

A glorious memory in truth, 

A memory for all time ! 
Of one who mid a crowd of snares 

And in an alien clime 
Lived thus " divided from the world " 

A motherhood sublime. 

Whose spirit moved toward one end 

And in one path, serene : 
When faction raged on either hand 

Stood in the calm between. 
And reared for England and the world 

Our truest, noblest Queen I 
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And faction foamed itself away, 

Or ran in calmer tide ; 
And all the strife of place and power 

Rose passionate and died ; 
And she who scorned them all for thee 

Stood watching by thy side ; 

Not unrewarded : Pled the years, 
The silent work was done : 

Of that true mother's noble life 
The noble aim was won : 

She saw thee bride, wife, mother, Queen 
The greatest under sun. 

She saw a purer people rise 
And happier 'neath thy hand : 

She saw a mighty nation prompt 
In one devoted band 

To shake the world and strive and die 
For thee and thy command. 

And still " divided from the world " 

She watched it from afar, 
Beheld thee thro' all woe and weal, 
Alike in peace and war, 
' Shine clearly in thy people hearts 
A well-beloved star. 
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And now the pain of life is o'er 

That aoul is past above 
Yet more " divided from the world " 

In perfect joy to prove 
How love leads on from Earth to Heaven 

How Heaven can heighten Love 1 



Pembroke Coll. 
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VllwAS eye, and in the gloaming, 
J- Among the night-kissed flowers. 
Aweary I was roaming, 

Brooding o'er long-past hours. 

I heard the cushat's love-note 

Mourning its absent mate, 
With saddened song and quivering throat 

The pensive love-bird sate. 

And the very trees were sighing. 

As the night-wind murmured by. 
And the flowerets wept for the day that was dying, 

Dying so silently. 

And Memory's folded page 

Was opened to my view, 
While lights from childhood's sunny age 

To brightest radiance grew. 

Memory's phantoms brightly glowing 

Beamed too sad in fancy's light, 
Yet upon my tears o'erflowing 

Shone a glory through the night. 
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My sad heart with grief remembers 
Every half-forgotten name ; 

And from forth love's glowing embers 
Starts again the ancient flame. 

And old faces throng around me, 
And their voices fill my ears, 

Love, the spell that erst had bound me, 
Binds me now in after years. 

Thus I see the long-lost loved ones, 
And they soothe my aching heart, 

ye friends of happy boyhood, 
Stay, nor ever more depart ! 

And I wandered, till the day-break, 
Stealing up the grey-cold sky, 

Chased my Fancy's visions from me, 
And dissolved my reverie. 
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THE wild flowers of the fancy 
From youthful Poet's brain, 
Take them, gentle Headers, 
We offer them again. 

The smile of your kind favour 
Hath cheered us on our way, 

For though all trembling was the note, 
Te praised the feeble lay, 

May all your paths be sunshine, 

And wheresoe'er ye stray, 
Be sure the Poet's blessing 
Shall light you on your way. 
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The Editor of Collkok Rhymks wishes to express 
his sincere regret that the poem called " The Surplice 
Question," should have appeared in the Period* 
has the honour to conduct. It was sent to him 
production of a member of one of our TJnive 
The Editor has been since informed that it was v 
by the late T. Hood, and published in one < 
leading Magazines. 

The first number of the third volume of C 
Rhymes will appear on December the first. 



ERRATA. 

P. 4, v. 5, line J, for " Observed" reid " Obscured." 

P. 34, the 4U1 Stanza, for " the waves' song", read " mid wai 

P. 47, for « ill-guilding" read "ill-guiding". 

P. Go, heart-line, for " PuqniLque Lacessant" lead " Pugnaque 

P. 8], stanza m. p for "apalling" read "appalling". 

P. 87, line », for " periom" read '• previouj". 

P. oil, stan» 11-, for " blow" read " flows" 

P. 114, line 6 from bottom, for "lawn" read "Una". Fa 

P. 115, line To from top, for "wide" read "side", 
P. 117, line 6 from top, for " 4^1" read " 40". 
P. Ii8> line 1 from bottom, for "loved" read " broad". 
P. 119, line 1 from bottom, For "the" read " thy" 
On page 151, as foot-note, read — This ii reprinted from 
Chronicle, by permission. 
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